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THE LITERARY WORK OF MAZZINI. 


BY THOMAS NEWBIGGING. 


HEN I was a youth there hung over the mantel- 
piece in my mother’s room a three-quarter length 
portrait of Mazzini. In this he was depicted as a dark- 


visaged man, with an expression of countenance at once 
thoughtful and sad. It was a sombre portrait, unrelieved, 
except by the ray of light in his eyes, for it was charac- 
teristic of the man that he always dressed in black, in 
mourning for his country. I had been taught to look 
upon him as the great Italian patriot, but I was then, and 
for long after, unaware of his power as a writer, and 
viewed him only as a man of action; something of a 
conspirator; the leader of a forlorn hope; of great 
earnestness of purpose, and of a truly noble character. In 
later years, on a perusal of his writings, I began for 
myself to realise the greatness of the man. 

We have a saying that “nothing succeeds like success.” 
There is a modicum of truth in it, as in most aphorisms 
that have obtained currency among men; but it is a 
huxtering saying for all that, and its tendency is to 
degrade rather than to elevate. Some of the noblest 
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spirits the world has known have spent a life of devoted 
toil in promulgation of principles they believed to be true; 
and yet, judged by the low standard of the saying I have 
quoted, their advocacy, their self-denying toil, their 
ceaseless struggles to win men to embrace the views they 
themselves held, have been failures to the end of their 
days, and they have died without achieving the set 
purpose of their lives. But I hold with Byron that— 
They never fail who die in a good cause. 

The terrible loneliness of exile—doubly terrible to a 
tender and sympathetic soul such as his—was Mazzini’s 
portion during most of his life. Well he repaid the 
country that afforded him refuge, by entering into the 
feelings of its people, and in interpreting the unspoken 
thoughts of those who sympathised with his aspirations, 
and tried to sustain and cheer him in his banishment. 
Affection rendered England a second country to him. But 
all his studies, all his thoughts, all his writings were with 
a view to the resuscitation of his beloved Italy, and the 
union of humanity throughout the nations. 

I am not going to descant on Mazzini’s politics, neither 
will I discuss his religious views. My object is to depict, 
in a humble way, the estimable character of the man, and 
point out some of the sterling qualities of his contributions 
to literature. 

Joseph Mazzini was one of the great men of the 
present century. He was not only a great man of the 
century—he was one of the greatest. If true greatness 
consists in humility of heart and soul, in sterling upright- 
ness of character, in unselfish patriotism, in unswerving 
devotion to duty, in true religious insight, in the possession 
of a grand ideal and the power of giving it due expression, 
then was Mazzini indeed truly great, for his life and 
writings answer to all these tests of greatness. 


wend 
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Mazzini was born at Genoa in 1805. His parents were 
in fairly good circumstances, and of the middle class, his 
father being a Professor of Anatomy. Both his father and 
mother were strongly democratic and intensely patriotic. 
From his student days, which began when he was 16 years 
of age, he devoted himself to the regeneration of his 
country. “Association” was his watchword, and that of 
the enthusiastic comrades he, later on, gathered round 
him under the designation of “Young Italy,” and of whom 
he was the moving spirit. His life in early manhood was 
of the stormiest. He suffered privation, perils, and 
imprisonment, and, eventually driven into exile, he came, 
in January, 1837, to London, to quote his own words, 
“carrying nothing into exile save his unstained conscience 
and his faith.” Here, for a time, he lived in the deepest 
poverty, and though he soon began to earn a livelihood by 
his pen, his life was a struggle with comparative poverty 
to the day of his death, which took place at Pisa, in 1872. 

He was not a politician in the limited sense in which 
that term is generally used. Circumstances made him a 
politician—a revolutionist, if you like; though a revo- 
lutionist who aspired to build up rather than to pull down, 
unless, indeed, he would have pulled down with the 
purpose of clearing away the rubbish to make room for 
a stable foundation. He was more the leader of a great 
movement which has not yet attained to its fulfilment, but 
which is steadily advancing towards the consummation he 
foresaw. That he was no vulgar conspirator is abundantly 
proved by the contempt which he poured, at great personal 
risk, on the Order of the Carbonari for their pretentious 
assumption of mystery; in their oath-taking at the point 
of the sword or dagger, and their mystic signs and symbols, 
worthy only of men wanting in backbone. Mazzini’s 
every effort had a solid basis of reason, and had for 
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its propelling force a strong religious conviction, to 
which he would admit of no weak or unrighteous com- 
promise. 

Although it is with politics that the name of Mazzini is 
associated in most minds rather than with literature, he, 
nevertheless, was a writer of consummate insight, as 
well as the possessor of rare literary gifts. The true 
literary flavour pervades all his writings, even those 
most intensely political For example, “The Letter 
to Charles Albert,” “On the Unity of Italy,” and 
“On the Causes which have impeded the Develop- 
ment of Liberty in Italy.” Again, those of his writings 
which are on strictly literary subjects, have a political 
atmosphere about them; such for instance, as—“Of a 
European Literature,” ‘‘The Historical Drama,” “The 
Poems of Victor Hugo,” “The Writings of Thomas 
Carlyle,” ‘“ Byron and Goethe,” and “The Minor Works of 
Dante.” The reason of both these characteristics is, that 
Mazzini was endowed with a fine power of expression, a 
rare eloquence, and a noble gift of imagination; whilst at 
the same time all his labours had for their aim the 
unification of his country, and through her of humanity, 
and this consummation was never absent from his thoughts. 
It must be remembered, also, that his politics had no 
admixture of dross in them. They were of the most 
unselfish character, with, as I have said, a living and strong 
religious basis, tender as a father’s love, and with duty as 
their glory and crown. 

“ Art for Art’s sake” is a sentiment which had no attrac- 
tion for him. The true artist, he insisted, must be “a 
priest of the universal life and prophet of a high social 
aim”; not, as frequently understood, “a being alike the 
offspring and parent of transitory impressions, idolater of 
the form and image, whose soulless and fugitive creations, 
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evoked by the power of phantasy alone, are destitute of all 
serious intent or purpose.” He was no “idle singer of an 
empty day.” He was purposeful and aggressive. He 
wrote to impress, to stimulate, to provoke to emulation; 
to excite mankind to reduce thought to action. All his 
writings are fraught with a profound earnestness and are 
clear as his own Italian skies. He was the greatest prose poet 
(if I may be allowed the expression) that Italy has pro- 
duced. With an enthusiastic temperament that has scarcely 
a parallel, he was yet one of the most contemplative of 
men, and no narrow views obscured his intellect to keep 
his understanding in bonds. 

The early bent of Mazzini’s mind was towards literature 
as a profession. It was the dream of his youth; and 
though frequently put aside owing to the active part he 
took in the stormy arena of politics and revolution, he 
always reverted to it as opportunity served. His first 
literary article was written in 1826, when he was 21 years 
of age, and appeared in the Sub-Alpino. Its subject 
was Dante. The works of Dante were largely the source 
of his patriotic inspiration. This and other of his earlier 
writings are not, I regret to say, included in his collected 
works.* Later in life he dealt with the same subject in an 
essay on ‘The Minor Works of Dante.” This we have. 

In his essay on “The Historical Drama,” written in 
1830, a work of great breadth of vision, he combats the 
views of both the idealists, who maintain that “the 
affections are the soul of dramatic art, and imagination 
its queen, investing reality with her own hues,” and the 
realists, who insist on the representation of historic truth 
only, embellished by poetry and the affections. The verdict 
of the age, as he avers, to which every form of literature 
destined to endure. must conform, is against the first, and 
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that alone is a sufficient answer to their theories. As to 
the other, he points out with sound truth and eloquence: 
“In order to bring historic personages vividly upon the 
scene, it is necessary to recreate them; the poet, like the 
Angel of Resurrection, must breathe upon their ashes, and 
inspire them with a new soul—the soul of the genius that 
revives their hidden faculties and passions, and inscribes 
their secret history upon their brows. If it be not so, these 
historic forms will but appear before us as corpses moved 
by galvanic power, and still retaining the odour of the 
sepulchre. They will present themselves at the banquet 
of life, cold, pale, and silent as the ghost of Banquo at the 
banquet of Macbeth.” 

This is wise criticism, displaying, as it seems to me, the 
true inwardness of dramatic art, for, as he points out, it is 
not to be forgotten that “ poetry is the first requisite of the 
drama, and though it must have historic truth for its 
basis, it cannot subsist on reality alone, which, if attempted, 
would rob this the greatest of the Arts of all its ennobling 
elements, and lead us to complete intellectual uncertainty.” 

Mazzini enlarges on these views with much force of 
argument and wealth of illustration; indeed, there is 
scarcely a phase of the subject which he does not touch 
and irradiate with his eloquent pen. 

In the second part of the same essay he has a brilliant 
and exhaustive analysis of Schiller’s drama of “Don 
Carlos,” and, incidentally, supplies a clear and most useful 
definition of the classicist and the romantic or social 
drama, such as will scarcely be found elsewhere put with 
the same terseness and lucidity. He says: “It is a pecu- 
liarity of the classicist drama that the attention of the 
spectator is completely and exclusively occupied by the 
individual represented; the impression made consumes 
itself and is exhausted within the circle of the plot or 
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action itself. The impression produced by the mere repre- 
sentation of an isolated fact, whether historical or imagi- 
nary, is restricted to the amount of interest excited by 
the fortunes of the personages who live or die upon the 
stage ; because the arrangement of the whole is organised 
without reference to any philosophical aim, and calls for 
no intellectual exertion on the part of the spectator. And 
this is what the classicists style dramatic interest. But 
the romantic drama, as I understand it, the drama founded 
on the highest truth—the truth of principles—converts 
the audience into a vast jury called upon to judge the fact 
by the law. It inspires a profound conviction of the 
eternity of a maxim or truth, and leaves a grave and 
durable impression behind, like the impression produced 
by witnessing a solemn act of worship.” 

In the article, “ On Fatality considered as an Element 
of the Dramatic Art,” the complement to the previous 
article, he compares, or rather contrasts, Aischylus and 
Shakespeare in a manner at once luminous and informing. 
The temptation to give a quotation is strong, but I must 
resist it, recommending its perusal. But this latter essay 
is chiefly remarkable for his estimate of Schiller as the 
precursor of the “Drama of Providence and Hope,” as 
contrasted with the fatality of Aischylus and the necessity 
of Shakespeare. These two articles on the drama, apart 
from their leading motif—the effort to stimulate the 
awakening of an Italian national literature, and influence 
its direction—are amongst the best of Mazzini’s writings, 
and are eminently worthy of study. 

I have said that Mazzini writes with a wealth of illus- 
tration, and this not without warrant, for he uses Art and 
Nature, the Sciences, especially mathematics and astro- 
nomy, as well as History and Tradition, to elucidate and 
enforce his ideas. And these ideas and views of his are of 
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deep import. They are not superficial and fanciful theories 
taken up for the moment to be afterwards thrown aside, 


-but deep and earnest views carefully thought out, and 


minted in his mind before being sent abroad as currency 
among his fellow men. 

Taken in order of date, the years from 1830 forward saw 
the production of a number of noteworthy articles from 
Mazzini’s pen. His essay on “The Philosophy of Music” 
is at once imaginative and judicial (a rare combination of 
qualities), exhibiting one phase of his mind which must 
have been a surprise even to his own countrymen, for even 
by many of these he was misjudged. 

I will not do more than mention his two articles on the 
Poems of Victor Hugo and Lamartine. For scathing 
and denunciatory criticism they are not to be surpassed, 
and their truth is as obvious as their strength. 

In 1843 his articles on Carlyle appeared. The first is an 
estimate of the genius and tendency of Carlyle’s writings ; 
and the other is a review of his work on the French 
Revolution. Mazzini points out that there are differences 
between Carlyle’s and his manner of viewing things, but 
he avows the incontestible merits of the author of “ Sartor 
Resartus.” Above all, he notes Carlyle’s sincerity, his 
search for good with conscientious zeal in love of his 
fellow men, and a deep feeling of duty. He shows that, 
“like Luther, he hurls his inkstand at the head of the 
devil, under whatever form he shows himself, without 
looking to the consequences.” He observes that “there is 
never anger in the language of Carlyle; disdain he has, 
but without bitterness, and when it gleams across his pages, 
it speedily disappears under a smile of sorrow and pity— 
the rainbow after a storm.” For the purely literary 
qualities of Carlyle he has unstinted praise; the essen- 
tially religious view he takes of life; his graphic colouring; 
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his honesty, his humour, his style, the spontaneous expres- 
sion of his genius—all these qualities he clearly perceives 
and holds in the highest admiration. 

But there is one defect in Carlyle, and that one, in 
Mazzini’s opinion, is vital, viz:—‘ His view of the collec- 
tive intelligence of our times.” Carlyle concerns himself 
with the Ego. Mazzini’s belief was, as all his writings 
declare, that “there is upon the earth something greater, 
more divine than the individual, namely, Humanity—the 
collective Being, always living, learning, advancing towards 
God.” He asserts that Carlyle comprehends only the 
individual, “the true sense of the unity of the human race 
escapes him.” Though his sympathies are with all men, 
it is with the separate life of each, and not with their 
collective life. Mazzini protests against such views, and 
in a fine passage he concludes: “In truth, human life 
regarded from a merely individual point of view, is deeply 
sad. Glory, power, grandeur, all perish—playthings of a 
day, broken at night. The mothers who loved us, whom 
we love, are snatched away, friendships die, and we 
survive them. The phantom of death watches by the 
pillow of those dear to us; the strongest and purest love 
would be the bitterest irony were it not a promise for the 
future. . . The intellectual adoration of truth, without 
hope of realisation, is sterile; there is a larger void in our 
souls, a yearning for more truth than we can realise during 
our short terrestrial existence. Break the bond of con- 
tinuity between ourselves and the generations which have 
preceded and will follow us upon earth, and what then is 
devotion to noble ideas but a sublime folly? Annihilate 
the connecting link between all human lives; efface the 
infallibility involved in the idea of progression, of collective 
mankind, and what is martyrdom but a suicide without an 
object? Who would sacrifice—not his life, for that is 
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little—but all the days of his life, his affections, the peace 
of those he loves, for the Fatherland, for human liberty, 
for the evolution of a great moral thought, when a few years, 
perhaps a few days, will suffice to destroy it? Sadness, 
unending sadness, discordance between the will and the 
power, disenchantment, discouragement, such is human 
life, when looked at only from the individual point of 
view.” 

Sharing, as I do, Mazzini’s views on Carlyle’s writings, 
his argument is self-sufficing to me. Others may hold a 
different opinion, and they must be granted their opinion 
if they are qualified to judge ; but this I say, that Mazzini’s 
Essay is the most powerful arraignment of Carlyle that has 
ever been written, and in any study of Carlyle with a view 
to forming a true judgment of him, its perusal must not 
be omitted. 

The article “Oa the Minor Works of Dante,” chiefly the 
treatise “De Monarchia,” the “Convito,” and the “ Vita 
Nuova,” is a luminous expository outline of these writings 
of the great Italian poet, and should be read by those who 
would understand the aims of the poet, his life, and the 
true causes of his exile. Strange to say, certain of the 
works which Mazzini analyses with such force and insight 
were, to a large extent, neglected by Dante’s earlier bio- 
graphers (Foscolo excepted), and some of them, with 
short-sighted admiration, have dwelt only on the “ Divina 
Commedia,” which is but the crowning stone of the 
immortal edifice he has raised. 

I will pass by the fine Essay on Lamennais, “the 
priest of the Romish Church who became priest of the 
Church Universal,” with the remark that it is a graphic 
historical sketch of the life, work, and times of one of the 


most noteworthy and interesting characters in recent 
French history. 
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The Essay on George Sand is a very delightful one, con- 
taining an eloquent vindication of the great Frenchwoman 
from the aspersions of ignorant and evil tongues—doubly 
infamous because it was in ignorant presumptuousness that 
they dared to raise their voices. The article also gives a 
general critical analysis of her writings. Altogether it is 
inspiriting to read. In his views on the character and 
mission of woman, Mazzini was far in advance of his 
time; and both here and in his work on “The Duties of 
Man,” he advocated and asserted her equality with man, 
when such an idea was almost universally treated with 
amused contempt. 

Mazzini’s estimate of Byron and Goethe is masterly and 
convincing, and it serves to illustrate and explain much in 
their lives and in the outcome of their genius, especially 
that of Byron, which, without this analysis, is well-nigh 
inscrutable. His view of the mission of both these poets 
is, that they summed up an epoch. They were not 
initiators of a new era. It was not theirs to “sing the 
cradle song of the rising sun; the death agony of a form 
of poetry evoked Byron and Goethe. The spirit of an 
entire epoch of the European world became incarnate in 
them ere its decease. They were the poetic expression of 
the last formula, effort, and result of a society founded on 
the principle of individuality. Two mighty sources of 
poetry were exhausted and closed by them.” Although 
the life of one was passed amid storm and tempest both 
from within and without; and that of the other in com- 
parative calm, and much as they differed in their themes 
and in the treatment of them—partly by reason of this 
very difference—they were the complement of each other 
in that they were the representatives of two great schools 
of poetry—one the subjective, the other the objective. 
“ When they vanished into the vast night, it seemed.as if 
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their last sigh had extinguished the sacred flame of poetry.” 
I am grateful to Mazzini for his noble defence of Byron, 
Speaking of the poet and his efforts on behalf of freedom. 
Mazzini tells us that “he led the genius of Britain ona 
pilgrimage throughout all Europe.” Again : “ England 
will one day feel how ill it is—not for Byron, but for 
herself—that the foreigner who lands upon her shores 
should search in vain in that temple which should be her 
national Pantheon, for the poet beloved and admired by 
all the nations of Europe, and for whose death Greece and 
Italy wept as it had been that of the noblest of their own 
sons.” And again, in the article on George Sand: “ You 
may misinterpret the spirit, and blacken at your leisure 
the memory of Byron; you may exile his statue from 
Westminster Abbey; but the people, who recognise in him 
the victim of an epoch and the prophet of another, will 
read, and adopt him as their own, in spite of you.” 

I rejoice that Mazzini has spoken this word. It com- 
pensates for all the scorn and contempt which have been 
poured on the poet by the brood of detractors, who, with- 
out understanding the man or his mission, have yet dared 
to pronounce judgment on both. England and the 
English-speaking race have evinced a cowardly hostility 
to Byron; but his was a strength of intellect that will 
assert itself long after the meanness of his countrymen is 
forgotten. 

The last article written by Mazzini was that entitled 
“M. Renan and France.” This was completed within 
seven days of his death, and is a review of Renan’s work 
“On Intellectual and Moral Reform,” published at the end 
of 1871 or early in 1872, immediately after the Franco- 
German war. The article is political in essence and aim, 
and controverts Renan’s attempt to view monarchy in the 
light of a principle, instead of as only the representative 
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of an administrative method—as a mere instrument, in 
short, to be thrust aside as occasion requires. It also 
incidentally attacks the great French writer’s “habit of 
barren contemplation ; the scepticism which lurks in the 
best pages of his works ; his tendency to separate men of 
thought from the people, and that spirit of religious in- 
difference which is so distinct from tolerance.” The 
article is remarkable as containing a re-statement of the 
guiding principle of his own life, penned on the very eve 
of his death, and for that reason I venture to quote it. 
“ Life,” he declares, “is not the search after a well-being, 
a happiness which is impossible on earth. Life is a mission, 
or it has neither value nor meaning. Life is not our own— 
it is of God; it has, therefore, an aim and a law. To 
discover this law, to gradually ascertain this aim, and 
temper our thoughts and actions in accordance with it 
is our task. The holy formula of duty must rule it from 
on high. Man has no rights from Nature, save only the 
one right of liberating himself from every obstacle im- 
peding his free fulfilment of his own duties. All our other 
rights are simply the consequences of our own actions—of 
the fulfilment of our duties. Material possessions, like 
intellectual possessions, are merely means of fulfilling these ; 
the instruments by which to achieve our mission—the 
aim, and they also are sacred in view of that aim, by 
regarding them as the aim of life. We may possibly 
succeed in transporting the egotism of one class into 
another, but we shall never annihilate egotism for the 
general good. . . . Our intimate union with our 
fellows is a duty. Each of us lives, not for himself, but 
for all; and we cannot fulfil our own progress apart from 
that of the rest. The supreme virtue is sacrifice; to 
think, to act, and if need be, to suffer, not for ourselves 
but for others—for the triumph of good over evil.” 
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The space at my disposal will not admit of my touching 
on other noteworthy productions of Mazzini’s pen; I can 
only refer briefly to what, in my opinion, is his greatest 
work, “The Duties of Man.” This is characterised with 
all the wisdom and dignity, the strength and tenderness, 
the high moral tone and the warm religious spirit of 
Mazzini. Not rights but duty is his text, and eloquently 
he presses home this noble injunction. The introduction 
here is very fine, and he then proceeds in a series of 
chapters to speak of our duty to God, to the Law, towards 
Humanity, the Country, the Family, to Ourselves, followed 
by other chapters on Liberty, Education, Progress, etc., to 
the conclusion. The theory of happiness as the primary 
aim of existence, he repels with scorn ; the tenderly pathetic 
way in which he (the poor exile) dwells on the Home— 
the Family and its relationships—is as fine as anything to 
be found in literature. But it is not so much his elo- 
quence, his literary power, his sweet, persuasive tongue, 
charming as these are, to which I would draw attention, 
as to his spirit of self-sacrifice; to his ever-burning desire 
to impress on his readers the conviction that it is not the 
assertion of our rights, nor the pursuit of happiness, but 
the doing of our duty which should be the moving impulse 
and aim of our lives. That is the principle which makes 
Mazzini great, and infuses into the hearts and minds of his 
readers a portion of his greatness, 

Mazzini was essentially a man of great thoughts. He 
had the initiative power of genius. His language is 
nervous, strong, sententious. Bursts of eloquence are to 
be found throughout his writings, whether political or 
purely literary. Aphorisms, maxims, definitions abound 
in all his essays. It would be easy to compile a volume of 
Aphorisms out of the six volumes that constitute his col- 
lected works. I give a few of these:—* Pardon is the 
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” 


virtue of Victory ;” “Genius is God’s interpreter ;” “ Dis- 
couragement is but disenchanted egotism;” ‘‘ Rapidity of 
movement is the secret of great victories ;” “‘ Humanity is 
the most perfect manifestation of the thought of God upon 
our earth;” “Conscience is the revelation of life to the 
individual: Tradition the revelation of life to humanity ;” 
“ No man can work out his own salvation otherwise than 
by labouring for the salvation of others;” “The sign 
of evil is egotism, and the sign of virtue sacrifice ;” 
“ Humanity is the successive incarnation of God;” “You 
may kill men: you cannot kill a great idea;” “Martyrdom 
for a great idea is the highest formula the human Ego can 


reach in the accomplishment of a mission ;” “Great ideas 
create great peoples; ” “ Action is the word of the people;” 
“Life is a mission: duty its highest law;” “The earth is 


a ladder to heaven, and in order that we may be worthy 
to mount it our whole life should be a hymn to God;” 
“Social organisations are like certain plants which yield 
either poison or medicine according to the mode in which 
they are administered ;” “The foundation, the commence- 
ment of all education is liberty;” “The curse of Cain is 
upon him who does not feel himself the guardian of his 
brother ;” “The law of God has not two weights and two 
measures;” “It is to man, and not to a certain number of 
men, that God has given life, the sun, the fruits of the 
earth, His law, and the capability of comprehending and 
of obeying it;” “Christianity admits of no enemies 
amongst mankind;” “Every good thought and desire 
that we do not endeavour, come what may, to translate 
into action is a sin;” “Education is the bread of the 
soul;” “Democracy is the progress of all through all, 
under the leading of the best and wisest;” “Put your 
trust not so much in the number as in the unity of your 
forces ;” “Where liberty is not, life is reduced to a mere 
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organic function ;” “The right of peaceful association is as 
sacred as thought itself ;” “The Universe is a thought of 
God ;” “Labour is sacred. No one has a right to impede 


it, forbid it, or render it impossible by arbitrary regula- 
tions ;” “Liberty is but a means. Woe unto you and your 
future should you ever accustom yourselves to regard it as 
the end;” “ Art does not imitate, but interpret;” “The 
Art you cultivate is holy, and you must render your lives 
holy also if you would become its priests;” ‘“ What is 
existence other than an aim, and the means of its achieve- 
ment?” “We must not seek to abolish property because 
at present it is in the possession of the few; we must open 
up the paths by which the many may acquire it;” “If 
life be but a shadow, when sanctified by sacrifice, it is the 
shadow of God;” “Nature is for art the garb of the 
Eternal ;” “ Written poetry, like music performed, should 
be, in some sort, a prelude to other poetry which the 
excited soul of the reader composes silently within itself ;” 
“Poetry is the breath of God;” “Love is the flight of the 
soul towards God ;” “To love is to give and take a promise 
for the future;” ‘Love is a flower springing up in the 
path of duty;” “Rules and precepts do but suffocate true 
genius;” “Poetry touches without resting on the earth;” 
“ An isolated fact, if contemplated alone, is but a flower in 
the field of truth;” “Facts and principles, form and 
essence, the body and soul of the Universe;” “In the 
genesis of the epochs, as in the Biblical genesis, God 
illumines the abyss with light before he sets the sun in the 
heavens ;”” “ Poetry exists in all things; it is the solar ray 
that shines upon and mingles with every object, it is the 
power of harmony that lies dormant in the harp until 
touched by an awakening hand.” 

Taking note of the singular force and beauty of most of 
these aphorisms and definitions of Mazzini, I have asked 
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myself why they have not become more widely popular. 
The only answer I can find is that his literary work is not 
widely known—certainly not here in England. I am con- 
fident, however, that it will yet win its way, and be read, 
and studied, and become more valued in the near future. 

No doubt there is, to some minds, a certain repellent 
force in Mazzini’s writings, like that exercised by the nega- 
tive pole of a magnet upon the needle presented to it. It 
will be said that he harps a good deal on a few strings. 
“Duty,” “Sacrifice,” “Association,” ‘‘Humanity” are words 
constantly on his lips. He is enamoured of certain ex- 
pressions that pall upon the sense, such as the frequent 
use of sentences in which the words “analysis,” “synthesis,” 
“egotism” occur. It should be remembered, however, that 
these vafious terms convey the exact interpretation of the 
thoughts which he desires should be impressed on the 
minds of his readers. Mazzini must be read with sympathy 
—not the sympathy of impertinent toleration, but of less 
or more community of feeling, even if that does not go the 
whole length of the acceptance of all his views. The 
reader should also know something of the political life of 
the man, as well as of his literary writings, before the latter 
can be fully appreciated. 

I hope I may be excused for the somewhat slight way in 
which I have dealt with the literary work of Mazzini; my 
object has been, not so much to estimate the intrinsic 
value of his writings, or attempt an analysis of them, as to 
indicate the importance of the subjects he has treated, and 
the character of those subjects, with the view of drawing 
attention to a rich literary vein which contains the pure 
gold of a great man’s thoughts. 

Of great tenderness of heart, Mazzini was yet cast in a 
heroic mould. He teaches us that even martyrdom 
is not victory, but only the means of its achievement 
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Amidst all his misfortunes, in every discouragement, 
and during the long years of his exile, his faith in the 
higher Power that presides over the destinies of man re- 
mained firm as the rock buffeted by the storms of ocean. 
He had all the spirit of enthusiasm as opposed to the 
spirit of calculation which concerns itself with present 
and selfish advantage—the egotistic spirit. He advocates 
unceasingly the enthronement of the principle of Associa- 
tion. The people are to him the monarch of the future, 
and he calls upon them in trumpet tones to rise to the 
height of their exalted vocation. Individualism to him is 
disintegration. Humanity, on the other hand, is immortal. 
Man dies, but Humanity lives untouched by death. He 
asks and answers the important question: “Is there no 
immortality on earth as well as in heaven? Do not past 
generations live again through the lessons they have 
transmitted to us beyond the tomb?” These are question 
and answer both in one. He had an unshaken belief in 
the constant presence of an all-wise and beneficent 
Providence as revealed in the continuity and progress of 
the human race. In the absence of this, he cries out: 
“Let us destroy books and pens, for if this be so 
this life and this earth are but the sport of chance. 
Ah! gladly do I turn aside to listen to the voice 
of Old Homer declaring to us, from his throne of 
two thousand years’ standing, that the gods permitted 
the ruin of Ilion and the death of many heroes, in order 
that Poetry might hand down her lessons for the benefit 
of the ages to come.” 

The claim has been made that, after those of the Bible, 
the Hebrew prophets—‘“ those revolutionists of Israel ”— 
there is no greater prophet than Mazzini. In my view 
there is no irreverence in this claim. But, without en- 
dorsing it to the full, it may be asserted that, beyond all 
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men of the century, Mazzini had the true prophetic insight 
—the true character and spirit of the prophet. His writ- 
ings are dogmatic and invasive throughout—a dogmatism 
based on earnest conviction—and he had the Martyr’s fire 
as well as resignation. 

I have been unstinted in my praise of Mazzini, because 
I believe it to be his due, and also because I earnestly 
desire that he should be read and studied—by our young 
men especially. Amid much graphic, and sometimes florid, 
writing, he is full of broad common-sense and sincerity, 
and he strikes out from the shoulder at shams and hypo- 
crisy, like the great truth-seeker and truth-defender that 
he was. His life was one long sacrifice to duty. He is 
one of the noblest examples of self-sacrifice the world has 
ever seen. There is no more living spirit than Mazzini’s 
at this day. The faith he held during his natural life did 
not die with his frail body. It will never die, No faith 
held by great men ever dies—least of all that of this great 
Italian. There is a saying, the true import of which I 
never fully grasped till I read Mazzini: “Faith can 
remove mountains.” Mazzini’s faith was of this her- 
culean character—faith in God, in justice, in love, in 
progress, in Humanity. It removed, or will yet remove, 
the mountains of error and superstition and tyranny that 
would crush the soul of man. These cast their baleful 
shadow over many regions on this fair earth, but the faith 
that Mazzini cherished—that was the very breath of his 
life—lifts them from Humanity and hurls them into the 
midst of the sea. To a young man, a study of the writings 


of Mazzini is an awakening—a trumpet call to a noble 
life. 























ESTHETICS OF PENMANSHIP. 


BY E. E. MINTON. 


ROM time to time we read with interest the accounts 
of sales by auction of original MSS. and autograph 
letters. Not merely the announcement of the prices realised 
by them, but the fact that these things are eagerly sought 
after, proves that they are valued highly, and, when once 
in the right hands, carefully guarded. And we rejoice in 
the fact. For be the copies of a literary work few or many, 
be there but one or twenty editions, the original MS., the 
first piece of paper on which an author’s thought took 
visible shape and outward substance, should possess, and 
does possess when we give it due consideration. a rare 
interest for real lovers of literature. 

If this be true of the scrap of paper, on which we may 
trace, by erasures and corrections, the patient labour of 
revision by which the author gradually shaped his work 
to its final stage, it is even more true of the perfect copy, 
and our interest in the MS., or its facsimile, is greatly 
enhanced if the author’s thought be expressed in an excel- 
lent penmanship. We have many instances in modern 
times of great writers who have thought it no waste of 
effort to cultivate a minor art in the form of caligraphy. 
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Browning’s artistic faculty was revealed not only in his 
skill in music, but also in his beautiful penmanship. We 
are told that his MS. of the ‘‘ Ring and the Book ” is truly 
wonderful. In Mr. Sharp’s “Study and Record” of 
Rossetti, a sonnet in the poet-painter’s handwriting is fac- 
similed, facing the title page. One of the most delightful 
exhibits at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition, of a year or 
two ago, was a selection from the original poems of Mr. 
William Morris, in his own handwriting. We owe to the 
poverty of William Blake the most unique example of 
beauty of penmanship combined with artistic design. 

Reproduction by facsimile may have certain drawbacks 
which operate against any thing like its wide use. But 
the cost is less than it was, and is likely to become even 
still less, as the photographic processes are further im- 
proved. What an inducement this would seem to be to 
cultivate a beautiful style of writing. Is it too Utopian 
and unpractical to look to the future to give us facsimile 
editions of some of our choicest poetry? In the case of 
Browning, the first attempt of the kind might be looked 
for from the society which exists to increase appreciation 
and enjoyable study of that truly great writer. Would 
not our enjoyment of a poet be enhanced by studying 
him at firsthand, as it were, having his personality brought 
nearer to us by the manner in which his thought is con- 
veyed? Undoubtedly it is so in the case of William Blake. 
And if we could read Edgar Allan Poe’s “ Raven,” in a 
facsimile of the elegant and closely written handwriting 
of the poet, how much nearer we should feel ourselves 
drawn to that refined and highly strung personality. 

For, after all, it is with personalities that we seek 
acquaintance in literature and art. And penmanship, as 
& minor art, has this interest, that of any number of men 
who have acquired it by the same method of teaching, 
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each one of them eventually develops a style of writing 
peculiar to himself, and bearing the stamp of his own 
individuality. And it is just this claim for individuality 
which gives any value to the subject of this paper. Any- 
thing that expresses individuality in a beautiful way is of 
value in a scheme of culture. 

I may be told that the invention of the typewriter 
renders unnecessary the study of a good style of penman- 
ship. Certainly, if the author of the future regards a type- 
writer as the sine qué non of a literary career, we must 
admit that the art of good penmanship can only have an 
interest for the antiquary. But we have to consider the 
influence of an historic and traditional form of expression. 
We have to reckon on that important factor, on which we 
cannot insist too strongly, viz., individuality, which dis- 
appears when the aid of a writing machine is called in. 

I have named four poets who have thought it well 
worth while to embody their words in a form which was 
beautiful and personal—Blake, Poe, Browning, Rossetti. 
As in each case the style was derived from the cursive 
hand, which was one of the gifts of the Renaissance 
in Italy, it is necessary to, inquire into the origin of 
that useful and beautiful method of communicating 
thought. 

The field of study in calligraphy covered by those marvels, 
the Illuminated MSS. of the Middle Ages, fascinating as it 
is, is far too wide in its scope for any one paper, much 
more for a brief note such as this. Moreover, while our 
subject is penmanship, or handwriting, these remarkable 
schemes of decoration in gold, silver, and even jewels, as 
well as colour, belong rather to the history of the decorative 
arts as applied to the manufacture of books. The actual 
handwriting of these MSS. often occupies but a small 
portion of the page; the letters being executed with a 
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quill cut broad, are always upright, and exhibit an 
immense amount of ungrudging labour to give finish, 
by means of hair lines, to letters formed with such thick- 
ness, the effect of the whole being that of something 
cramped and crowded together to make more room for the 
decoration of the margin. The ornament, so unsparingly 
used, was employed in embellishing initial letters, which, 
in form, were corrupt and degraded from the original 
Roman letters. 
These richly illuminated books, beautiful as they are with 
a luxuriant beauty characteristic of the Gothic ages, seem, 
after all, more for show than use. They were not reading- 
books, as we understand a book. They were books of 
prayers and devotional exercises, every word of which was 
familiar, and in repeating them the opening word, or even 
an initial letter, would be sufficient to refresh the memory. 
But when the revival of literature came, bringing with it the 
craving for the clearest and swiftest method of expression, 
both for the author and the reader, the penmanship of the 
monkish scribe became cramped and illegible in its efforts 
to meet the needs of the time, till at last the stiff, stately, 
or ornate handwriting consecrated to books of devotion, 
possible only in the leisure of the cloister, gave way before 
the superior qualities of the Italian running hand, which 
spread to France, Spain, England, and the Low Countries. 
This Italian running hand was the result of the almost 
unbroken classic tradition of Italy, which received 
an immense impetus in the then newly revived study of 
the Greek MSS. 

Nevertheless, the forms of the letters created by the 
monkish penmen died hard, and the first printers cast 
their founts of type, or cut them on the wood, from these 

same forms which, as Black Letter Books, survived for 
long after the introduction of the so-called Roman types. 
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Germany remained outside the influence of the Renais- 
sance in these matters, and to this day stupidly retains the 
use of letters based on Gothic penmanship. 

Here we begin to see what importance attaches to the 
subject of handwriting, viz., that some of the first types of 
letters for printing books were cut from the forms of letters 
as made by the Italian scribes, who were famous for their 
penmanship. When Aldus Manutius set up his famous 
press at Venice, from which poured forth with feverish 
haste the great classics of Ancient Greece and Rome, it 
was from a MS. of Petrarch that the type now known as 
Italic was cast. And thus the excellence of Roman type, 
now in principal use in all books except in Germany, was 
due to the perfection to which the art of penmanship had 
been brought by the Greek and Italian scribes, whose 
styles of handwriting were based on classic models. 

It is, however, the opinion of so great an authority as 
Mr. A. W. Pollard, that it is to be regretted that the great 
Venetian printers adopted a sloping style of type, based 
upon inferior Greek MSS. of late date, when a finer style 
might have been developed from the Greek MSS. of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries) Whatever may be the 
merits of this view, it is certain that the introduction of 
the Italian cursive hand, founded upon classic manu- 
scripts, Was an immense gain to civilisation. It spread 
rapidly over France and England. 

Good penmanship became a necessity in education. 
Look at the facsimile of the Warrant for the execution of 
Charles I. Almost every signature isa good one. I very 
much doubt if any document at the present day, bearing 
the same number of signatures, would show so much 
excellence in writing. Yet a century. previous to that date, 
one half of those men would have only made their marks, 
so great had been the advance in general education. 
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I said that the type of letters now so largely used by the 
most advanced races was developed from the penmanship 
of the fifteenth century. But it would be absurd to say 
that ultimate perfection has been attained even there. In 
face of the immense amount of printed matter which has 
to be scanned, it is of the utmost importance to us that the 
clearest and most agreeable types of letters should obtain. 
That excellence can only be reached through the improve- 
ment in the art of penmanship. When the general level 
of average penmanship is higher than it is now, when the 
efforts of individuals have raised the taste of all in this 
matter, then will come, first dissatisfaction with the founts 
of type now in use ; next, efforts to improve the same. 

Amongst influences from which nothing but good can 
come, I would take leave to recommend the study of 
printed Greek. No letters in the world are so beautiful, 
and I cannot imagine there exists a more excellent model, 
or one which affords a better training for the hand and 
eye. It has also the advantage of possessing many of the 
forms now in use, and so representing the same sounds. 

A reference to the collection of works on handwriting, 
in the Free Library, King Street, Manchester, will make 
it strikingly apparent that the faults into which penman- 
ship has shown a tendency to fall are an absurd degree of 
slope from left to right, attenuation in form, and excessive 
length of certain ietters, a series of defects which inevitably 
result in the disintegration of the letter. On the other hand 
we shall observe that the nearer we approach the models 
of the 15th and 16th centuries, 7.e., the Greek MSS. of 
which the early Italian handwriting is a reflection, the 
more likely we are to find the legibility and simplicity, 
combined with beauty of form, which constitute that 
xcellence we seek in the art of caligraphy. 








SPRING CALM: AN ARNSIDE IDYLL. 


BY JOHN WALKER. 


AM afloat on the placid estuary of the Kent. The 
afternoon is very warm, and a luxurious drowsiness 
assails me. As the boat sweeps along in the sunlight the 
grey-brown water feels like velvet, and hardly a ripple 
crisps the exquisitely-still surface of the channel. The sun 
seems to have dived down into the depths, and a great 
globe of gold is floating in front of me. 

The last week has been veritably halcyon, and it would 
seem, indeed, that the 25th of March was the 25th of May, 
were there none of this universal and daily-increasing haze, 
which is one of the most marked characteristics of early 
spring. The fog that was left behind in Manchester seems 
to have spread far away up intothe sweet North. On all 
sides a gauzy veil hangs over the face of Nature, behind 
which mysterious influences are at work uncurling the 
furry fronds of ferns and opening the waxen buds of 
chestnuts and sycamores. For the redstart is expected, 
the chiff-chaff is on her way, the willow warbler has been 
heralded, and the white-throat, the swallow, and the cuckoo 
will all soon be here. The earth is preparing for the return 
of these migrants, and the catkined copses will soon be full 
of the welcoming smiles of flowers. Nature is very busy— 
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: And if she would 
But draw the curtain of the haze 
We might upon her magic gaze. 


The prime of the year is still hidden, but soon we shall 
see the full glory of the coming change— 


When Spring comes laughing 
By vale and hill, 

By wind-flower walking 
And daffodil,— 

Sing stars of morning, 
Sing morning skies, 

Sing blue of speedwell,— 
And my Love’s eyes. 


On such a day as this one seems to absorb everything, to 
become, as it were, a very part of the earth and indivisible 
from one’s surroundings. What rapture we experience 
as we greedily inhale each familiar perfume and listen to 
every old-time sound. With unwonted emotion the brain 
photographs every feature of the landscape and every 
change of the sea; and this emotion when 


remembered in tranquillity 


gives rise to other and holier feelings. 
Left of me, on a slender strip of brown sand, several 
gulls are preening in the warmth, uttering discordant 
cries of contentment; some even croaking like ravens. 
Lower down, in the direction of Grange, on the shores of 
the wider portion of this arm of the sea, there is a larger 
and noisier congregation of birds, and to seaward the 
margin of the channel is lined with waterfowl, in row upon 
row of little black and white dots. Moving towards them 
I meet the very ghost of a breeze which shivers the quiet 
magnificence of the sun’s reflection, turning the fiery 
globe into a short track of ruffled golden light. Afar off, 
beyond the rippling line of splendour, I see a black cor- 
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morant skimming with rapid wings from one sandbank to 
another, his dark shadow accompanying him across the 
narrow stream. 

This week the tides are very low, and the gulls remind 
me that the afternoon’s languid flow has commenced. The 
seabirds are sailing in on the face of the current, feeding 
upon the silvery shoals of young herring. To-day there is 
neither eagre nor bore, only a quiet oily influx, in which 
the drifting boat spins round and round. The strong 
under-current, however, disturbs the water with clouds of 
sand, as the deceptive tide flows dreamily into its accus- 
tomed place. The increasing clamour of the gulls is borne 
down to me on the faint wind as they advance on the ad- 
vancing water. These birds are very numerous here- 
abouts, having a stronghold some tittle way up the valley— 
a heathery moss or marsh where they breed. This swampy 
spot was once the habitat of the noble Osmunda regalis. 
There are those in Arnside who remember the royal fern 
as it formerly grew in the district, when it attained a 
height of six feet or more. Forat that time the marsh was 
almost a forest, the gigantic fern-fronds springing peren- 
nially from ancient stems. The Osmunda has however been 
ruthlessly extirpated from the neighbourhood by Vandal 
grubbers. Over there, where the seagulls build, you may 
perhaps find a sickly seedling ; but nearer the river nothing 
but an occasional huge stump remains, and these may be 
found by the patient overthrow of the molehill-like 
excrescences which here and there stud the pastures. 

Grange is now lost in the mist; but, hanging above that 
beautiful hamlet, Hampsfell is faintly outlined in the haze. 
Sketching its own profile in the water Holm Island shows 
up darkly against the faint background of the fell. The 
tide continues its languorous swirl as the sun declines. 
Arnside Knott and all the wooded heights sloping gently 
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to the shore have swathed themselves in a robe of faint 
amethyst from which emerge the spiring larches delicately 
misted over with pale green. I turn my eyes upon the 
purple glades of leafless trees and think of past May 
mornings spent in their hallowed pleasantness of shade, 
when the hum of bees in the sycamores and the perfume 
of lilies-of-the-valley made my blood riotous with unspeak- 
able bliss. In silence I think of those exquisite pleasures 
until the dulcet notes of the yellow-hammers remind me 
that more Mays are still in store, and another bird-voice 
tells me that the wheatear has already come back to her 
old haunt below those indigo masses of evergreen pine, 
where she is chirping in happy expectation of love. Then, 
too, I recollect that, beneath the rich greens of the im- 
memorial yews and thedark-fruited ivies—which so strongly 
assert themselves in this setting of fairy vapour—many 
familiar flowers and ferns are evolving, and that purple 
leaves of the. woodbine are expanding, whose undersides 
are miracles of silvery down. Soon, soon the woodlands 
will take a deeper colouring, which will appear crude, 
perhaps, when contrasted with the modest varied pomp of 
the earlier spring. As yet, however, there is no deep uni- 
formity of green ; all is subdued, harmonious, and soothing, 
suggestive of a glorious promise of beautiful days, towards 
the fulfilment of which Nature is now labouring. 
Proceeding to read a little work translated from the 
French, which I have with me in the boat, for a time I 
find the subtle melancholy and powerful pessimism of the 
author to be insidiously in keeping with the lovely 
monotony of the scene; but at last the exquisite aroma of 
the brine, and the sweet faint odours blown from the 
awakening woods—where the primrose is putting forth 
her pure, pale face from amidst the dead leaves, and the 
argent anemones are closing their satiny chalices in the 
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gathering dew—help me effectually to repress those morbid 
thoughts which arise when too close a scrutiny is brought to 
bear upon the why and the wherefore of existence. Those 
who lack faith may come in confidence to Nature and 
she will not fail them. For listen! is there not a strenuous 
hope in the evening carol of those throstles? Is there not 
an irrepressible jubilation in the low and liquid fluting of 
the red-breast? And hearken yet! The chaffinches are 
revolving the liquid chirrup of their time-honoured song, 
and there is joy in it and eternal love. Poor Guy de 
Maupassant is not a pleasant companion. He is too 
learned in. human microscopy. I close his book “Sur 
YEau,” and begin to muse again. The frequent trains 
passing over the viaduct on one of the great arteries of 
progress, making the air tremble with a hollow rumble, 
and duplicating themselves in the grey water, keep one’s 
attention fixed more on the collective and less on the 
individual, taking back one’s thoughts to the thousand 
friends left behind to breathe the morning fog. 

Through the intense calm that reigns after the trains 
have lost themselves in the woods vague sounds come 
floating from the unknown and the unguessed—fairy-like 
cries and reminiscent whispers that are weirdly sweet. I 
touch land in order to examine the emerald moss which 
shines on some of the stones of the shore. Here, in the 
hedge above me, the sallows are aflower, and the honey-bees 
are booming and tumbling among the nectared blossoms. 
The pleasant humming enchants me: I pause to listen, 
surrounding myself for the moment with immaterial shapes 
of new aspirations. Suddenly I perceive on the turf some 
mystic stone enclosures. I am strangely and exquisitely 
thrilled. Some one is calling, calling, calling to me from 
immeasurable distances. Playing here at noon, rosebud 
children with sea-blue eyes have set out these cobble 
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squares and named them “baby-houses.” I sit down on 
the bank among last year’s leaves, and my spirit forsakes 
the place for a fair, green hillside laced with frothy 
streams—far away in the heart of those mountains which 
are suggested rather than outlined there in the North. 
Once more I am engaged in making even such “ baby- 
houses” as these, girdling patches of purple thyme and 
tufts of golden trefoil with treasures of felspar and won- 
derful iridescent oyster shells, under the azure skies of 
irrevocable days. 
That was a time, a blessed time, 
When hearts were fresh and young, 
When freely gushed all feelings forth, 
Unsyllabled, unsung. 

Sitting here I pass my life under brief review, and rise 
in grief; not perhaps at the thoughts of personal follies, 
but from being overpowered with a sense of irreparable 
and incalculable loss. 


My head rins round and round about, 
My heart flows like a sea, 

As ane by ane the thochts rush back 
O’ scule time and o’ thee. 

O mornin’ life! O mornin’ luve! 
O lichtsome days and lang, 

When hinnied hopes around our hearts 
Like Simmer blossoms sprang ! 


Oh, tell me gin their music fills 
Thine ear as it does mine ; 

Oh, say gin e’er your heart grows grit 
Wi’ dreamings o’ langsyne ? 

My heart aches for them and with the want of them— 
those kindly men and women I have loved! 

Eventually I resume the oars and glide through an inde- 
scribable picture of dreamland. In the dead calm every 
feature of this wooded shore is reflected in the water with 
minute and marvellous accuracy. It is almost sacrilege to 
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disturb the serenity of these pictured reaches. Every 
rock, every tree, and every blade of grass is faithfully 
reproduced. Even the pied wagtails running on the roofs 
of the houses are to be seen reversed in this marvellous 
mirror. Treading the pathway at the top of the cliff there 
is a little girl dressed in crimson, making a bright spot of 
brilliant colour in the landscape. She, too, has a corre- 
sponding movement head downwards in the underworld ; 
and very amusing is the note of humour struck by the 
inverted antics of an obstreperous pony in the softly-flowing 
tide. 

I cannot see where the shore begins and where the water 
ends; one melts into the other. 

Deléetably soothing and peaceful is the scene. There is 
around me something intangible that makes a spiritual 
music which is incommunicably sweet. 


The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration. 


Verily to have lived on such a day is worth an age of care! 

I float along into an odour of burnt grass. Some one is 
“sweeling.” The pungent perfume has a narcotic influence 
this dreamy day to which I eventually succumb. Lulled 
by the monotonous gurgle at the bows I lie drowsing, 
until a thin, keen air dispels the lethargy, and I rise to find 
the sun a quivering blood-red disc above Hampsfell, his 
fiery, columnar reflection glowing in the spreading water. 

I pass under the viaduct into a calm, neutral-tinted lake, 
to which the haze gives an effect of immensity. Here I 
find myself almost awed by the panorama of perfect peace. 
The western sky is clear save for a wispy streak of cloud 
like a spider’s web through which the sun slowly sinks. 
At last the great scarlet globe suddenly disappears behind 
the mountains, leaving me in a stagnant atmosphere of 
unutterable laziness. 
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An urchin on the bank gazes longingly at the boat, and 
then nonchalantly turns his eyes upon the shadowy half- 
moon which sails almost directly overhead in a setting of 
faint turquoise. He summons courage to ask me to row 
him across to the opposite shore, and talks learnedly of 
waterfowl, pointing out a colony of “tuwhits” farther up 
the river. The careful rooks that live in the Meathop 
Woods have now been in bed quite a while, yet the lap- 
wings are still paddling about on the sand. The dusky 
birds rise at our approach and flap lazily away, showing 
their white bosoms. 

I land my interesting passenger and follow him ashore. 
I beach the boat and mount the slope of the bank which 
has been erected to reclaim some land on the northern side 
of the estuary. Here I am glad to find the gorse putting 
forth its points of gold. A sheldrake rises from a pool in 
the lone marsh, followed by his spouse; they rush rapidly 
across the sodden waste on whose knolls the lapwings have 
built their nests. The tired linnets in the whin-bushes 
are all asleep, but we have roused a blackbird with our 
chatter. The startled singer screams a warning to his 
mate, and I think of Henley’s beautiful lines— 

The nightingale has a lyre of gold, 
The lark’s is a clarion call, 


And the blackbird plays but a boxwood flute, 
But I love him best of all. 


A grey heron rises as we draw near another pool, and 
with languid majesty sails away over the river. 

** Hallo, a heron!” I exclaim. 

“They co’ them Jemmys about here,” says the blue-eyed 
boy, evidently feeling that my ornithological knowledge 
leaves something to be desired. 

At this correction I stand abashed. Having relieved his 
mind he proceeds to confide in me as toa certain throstle’s 
9 
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nest. Artless, guileless youth! As yet it has only two 
eggs, and is consequently not worth robbing, He tells me 
he will see to the business later on, provided no other boy 
discovers the treasure in the meanwhile. Those two bonny 
eggs are hidden away in the woods near the ancient Tower, 
where the daffodils are all ablaze below the hazel catkins 
and the silvery palms. Well I know those thickets, and 
the strange green buttercups which grow at the fringe of the 
woods! Mycompanion has no need to tell me that to get 
to those floral dells I must follow the lane where the 
sweet violets are beginning to appear among their scentless 
sisters ; for already I have much knowledge of the spot. 
Into my mind flashes the faded romance of a friend :— 


A ROMANCE. 


Last year, last year, our troth we swore 
Midst daffodils and hellebore, 

Beneath a mystic moon ; 

A moon of March that smiled upon 
The burning kiss, the eyes that shone 
In Love’s ecstatic swvon. 


To-night some magic maddened me ; 
And in delirious ecstacy 

I reached the golden glade ; 

Beneath that mocking moon up there 
I caught a glint of golden hair 
Betwixt the light and shade. 


And she was calling—‘‘ Come, Love waits 
Within Death’s lovely crystal gates 
Midst shadow-netted flowers” :— 

I searched for her and grasped the wind ! 
Long, long I played at hood-man’s-blind 
Through laggard, lonely hours ! 


O, ye deceitful, steely skies 

No more her Eden-azure eyes 
Delight the daffodils :— 

The world is waking ; it is Spring ; 
To-morrow lover larks will sing 
And Love will haunt the hills. 
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But I must wander on and on, 

From sea to sea, from sun to sun, 

All lonely night and noon : 

She walks the waking world no more ; 
To golden glade, to silver shore, 

She comes not late nor soon. 


Whilst I mentally repeat this poem the lad’s confiding 
gossip is all unheeded, and in fancy I again see the pale 
and tragic face of my friend as I saw it when he returned 
from the old trysting-place, his heart full of the memory 
of his dead sweetheart. 

I cast a longing glance at a remembered place which is 
in summer a paradise of flowers—where one may find the 
grass of Parnassus in bountiful profusion of green-veined 
stars, and where the shy pink centaury rears its modest 
loveliness—then I turn my face towards home and find 
the tide also turning. The surrounding hills are becoming 
still more vague and the vapours are increasing in density. 
The swift seaward current bears onward a white feather, 
which is floating in the reflection of some gossamer streaks 
of cloud coming up from the south-east, itself like a tiny 
cloud. The thin viaduct cuts through the great shadow of 
the Knott. Now is the veritable gloaming time. Across 
the bay lights begin to twinkle like fireflies, and the signal 
lamps on the railway shine in the growing gloom like two 
great rubies. 

I am thinking that my idyll lacks one touch of com- 
pleteness when I espy the bucolic figure of Strephon, and 
then I know that soon perfection will be doubly perfect. 
The young man is clad in hodden grey, and his shining 
eyes suggest a tryst. As he passes me on the bank he 
gives me “Good night” in the kindly north-country fashion. 
His ripe-peach complexion fills me with despair. I wonder 
whether or not he has a soul capable of enjoying this 
tranquil time of lovely lights and shadows. The pretty 
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blne boat rocking in the ebb must surely please him, for he 
turns round again and again. I silently apostrophize the 
young fellow :— 


When winter hoar no longer holds 
The young year in his gripe, 

And bleating voices fill the folds, 
And blackbirds pair and pipe ; 

Then coax the maiden where the sap , 
Awakes the woodlands drear, 

And pour sweet wild flowers in her lap, 
And sweet words in her ear. 

For spring time is the season, sure, 
Since Love’s game first was played, 

When tender thoughts began to lure 
The heart of April maid, 

Of maid, 

The heart of April maid. 


But it would appear he knows all about such business, and 
not at me does he look. For there goes Phyllis, following 
him at a discreet distance as becomes a modest April maid. 
She has “sarraed 0’ t’ coaves an’ meead t’ poddish,” and 
now she is going to whisper sweet nothings beneath the 
all-wise but reticent moon. In compliment to those of her 
lover Phyllis’s cheeks wear the dainty blush of the peach- 
blossom which is now in bloom on the garden walls. This 
flush deepens as she draws near me. The western sky has 
likewise begun to flush and, as she walks abreast with the 
boat, her silhouetted figure is sharply defined against the 
sunset radiance. The afterglow reflects itself in the water, 
which thus also becomes bright. with the blushes of love. 
Happy lovers! To them Matthew Arnold’s lines surely 
have no application :— 


Each on his own strict line we move, 

And some find death ere they find love ; 

So far apart their lives are thrown 

From the twin-soul which halves their own. 
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No, no—Strephon at least has found his affinity, and— 


When the little wee bit heart 
Rises high in the breast, 

And the little wee bit starn 
Rises red in the east, 

O there’s a joy sae dear, 
That the heart can hardly frame, 

Wi’ a bonny, bonny lassie 
When the kye comes hame. 
When the kye comes hame, 
When the kye comes hame, 

*T ween the gloaming and the mirk 
When the kye comes hame. 


Thus singing in spirit I disembark. The afterglow is 
now rose-carmine, gradually dissolving into fainter and 
fainter shades. Towards the zenith these warm hues fade 
into the faintest of dove-breasted greys, in which the 
young moon hangs above the bare boughs of an ash like a 
piece of polished silver. I pause on the threshold in a 
flood of lamplight, wondering whether or not I am happy. 
What is this 


« Se feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain ? 
I cannot decide, and I refrain from any further attempts 
to decide when I hear a melancholy curlew crying discon- 
tentedly on the lonely moor. 

















JOHN JARMYN. 


A REMINISCENCE. 
BY JOHN MORTIMER. 


A man he seemed of cheerful yesterdays, 


And confident to-morrows. 
WorpDswortTH, 


OHN JARMYN has gone over to the majority, other- 
wise I should not now be writing these lines. All 
that I possess regarding him, beyond some pleasant 
memories and one or two printed essays of which he was 
the author, is a curiously-fashioned walking-stick, which, 
in the oddness of its character, is suggestive to me of a 
certain individuality which marked its former owner. 

It was on a Christmas Day that is now remote, and 
when he was well advanced in years, that I first came to 
know John Jarmyn personally, and our friendship had 
its birth amid sacred surroundings, and to the accompani- 
ment of a sweetly-solemn, yet joyful cathedral service. 
The consequence is that I never think of my departed 
friend now without associating him with the holly and the 
lights of that pillared fane. It was the carol-singing 
that had drawn us both thither to find ourselves seated 
side by side in the same carved stall, a privileged place 
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to which we had been severally conducted by a considerate 
and friendly sidesman. I should say here, though antici- 
pating the knowledge subsequently obtained, that it was 
quite consistent with the character of John Jarmyn that 
he should be met with under such circumstances. He 
was a good churchman with a deeply-devotional strain in 
his nature, and one who had a pious regard for the festivals 
belonging to his faith. Moreover, he was cast in an antique 
mould and in his mental and spiritual vision he was largely 
retrospective. He loved old observances, as he loved old 
books, and the Feast of the Nativity, in its material cele- 
bration, was considered incomplete without the presence of 
a bottle of old-fashioned port on his dinner-table. A few 
whispered words which passed between us in the pauses 
of the cathedral service were sufficient to place us in close 
relationship with each other, and when at the close I told 
him that I had discovered from his accent that he was a 
Yorkshireman, he at once admitted the soft impeachment, 
and with evident signs of gratification. When we parted, 
it was with the mutual understanding that the intimacy 
which had thus begun should be continued, whenever 
circumstances might bring us again together. Other 
opportunities happily did present themselves for further 
interviews, in the street and elsewhere, but my knowledge 
of him was enlarged when he became a member of a 
Literary Club to which I belong, and it was by this means 
that our friendship ripened until I found myself an 
accepted visitor at his solitary fireside, for my old friend 
was a bachelor, and remained so until his death. 

John Jarmyn was a lawyer, and in his outward aspect 
and manner gave you the impression of one who belonged 
to what is called the old school. He had a guileless- 
looking strongly-marked face, a face in which a cheery 
boyish expression still survived, not worldly-minded, but 
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keen and shrewd withal. There was about him, too, a 
curious blending of open-eyed and simple-minded sim- 
plicity of disposition with a cautious native shrewdness, 
and a logical precision in thought and argument, where 
questions of evidence were concerned. He was shy rather 
than assertive, but you felt that if the cause was a good 
one, and no other would do for him, he would prosecute it 
with patient determination. In his attire he was homely 
and unpretentious, but the presence it might be of a 
quaint brooch or breast-pin in his cravat was indicative of 
a delicate sense of beauty, and the connoisseur’s taste 
which he possessed for antique gems. Thought with John 
Jarmyn was more than fine raiment, and if you met him 
in the busy thoroughfares of the city, where he was to be 
seen occasionally, he had the look of one who was gravely 
but agreeably preoccupied. I have seen him on a stormy 
day of wind and rain struggling along under a half-wrecked 
umbrella, charmingly unconscious of any sense of imper- 
fection, and of the fact that he had provoked the playful 
mirth of a vulgar street boy. 

In his unprofessional wanderings, his most attractive 
haunts were the old bookshops, in all of which he was a 
well-known figure, for John Jarmyn was a mighty book- 
hunter, who would have delighted the soul of John Hill 
Burton. To possess books and accumulate them within 
every capacity of his means and the power of storage was, 
outside his ordinary occupation, the absorbing passion of 
his life. He loved books with a perfect, unvarying, and 
unwearied love. Their companionship seemed a necessity 
of his existence, the very presence of them was an influence, 
stimulating and sustaining. In the selection of his loves 
he could not be called narrow either in views or taste, but 
most did he seem to affect those which had something of 
the rime of age upon them. Long before I knew John 
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Jarmyn in the flesh, and when he existed for me but as a 
shadowy figure, never to be met with but heard of in many 
bookshops that I visited, the mention of him would be 
associated with some literary treasure in the shape of a 
black-letter folio, or it might be a pile of ancient tomes, 
ragged veterans, and others laid up.for him upon a shelf, 
and which would go to swell his literary hoards when time 
and circumstance should be favourable. He had various 
storehouses for his books, but that which I knew best was 
his living-room. It was an apartment crowded with books, 
bookcases, pictures, carved oak furniture, and antiques 
and curiosities various, so crowded in fact that the space 
which could be allotted to guests admitted of no more than 
a chair or two arranged about the fire-place. Books were 
in evidence everywhere, for the bookcases had long been 
filled to their utmost capacity, and the work of piling 
volumes on the floor in stacks had begun. There they 
stood like cairns upon which John Jarmyn deposited his 
books as memorials to the immortal dead among authors, 
who, as Milton says, have given to us “the precious life- 
blood of master spirits” to be “ treasured up on purpose to 
a life beyond life.” Preserved in this fashion, all but 
those books which lay nearest to hand were more or less 
buried or inaccessible, but that never seemed to trouble 
our book-lover, with whom the sense of their presence and 
possession was a comfort and a joy. 

In the window place a plant or two, with some culti- 
vated ivy dim and dusty, existed in evidence of a love of 
Nature which was by no means absent from the gentle 
soul of John Jarmyn, and above the line of book stacks 
and cases were old paintings, witnessing there to his love 
for art in bygone forms of its expression. Notable among 
these pictures was one which, in its heavy carved and 
gilded frame, hung over the mantel shelf and showed there, 
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painted upon a panel in gold relief, a representation of the 
head of the Redeemer crowned with thorns, the face sad 
and loving, and the wounded hands, with palms turned 
outwards over the breast with a mingled expression of love 
and benediction. This “Salvator Mundi,” as John Jarmyn 
called it, was supposed to be by Giovanni Bellini, and 
there was a curious story of its acquisition, which I have 
essayed to tell elsewhere, but which is too long for repeti- 
tion here. Whether it was a real Bellini or not, it was one 
of the features of John Jarmyn’s room, and seemed to add 
the charm of a spiritual grace to his surroundings. 

In the evening hours, for he was very much of a stay-at- 
home in the later years of his life, John Jarmyn would sit 
among his treasures, clad in his dressing-gown, and, like 
Carlyle, would smoke a long clay pipe, the while he dis- 
cussed his favourite authors. Pleasant it was to be in his 
company at such a time and listen to his wise and cheerful 
talk about men and books, for it must not be supposed 
that he was a book-collector merely. He was a good deal 
more than that, and had read deeply and widely, and his 
opinions were based upon his own honest, critical judg- 
ment. I doubt whether he did not know something of the 
inside of every book before he placed it on the shelf or 
added it to the pile, and though the volume might become 
buried under the growing heap and lost to sight and touch, 
it still lived in his memory. 

Occasionally he was tempted to turn author himself in 
a modest fashion, and would bring down to the Literary 
Club a paper on some congenial subject, the authorship of 
a ballad or a disputed epigram. His longest effort was a 
fireside tale, which he called “A Story about the West 
Bay,” a graceful, cheerful, learned, gossiping narrative, 
founded upon a visit to an ancient swannery near 
Weymouth, and revealing, amid gleams of playful fancy, 
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many pleasant characteristics of the writer as traveller 
and contemplative philosopher. There is one passage in 
this narrative which seems like a bit of the author’s fire- 
side talk. It runs thus :— 

“There are moments in most men’s lives when 


Backward we cast our eyes on prospects drear, 
And forward, though we cannot see, we guess and fear. 


But these moments are not our best, and with me, and I 
think with many others, the pleasures of memory as well 
as the pleasures of hope, which abide with us when the 
mind is at its best, go far to compensate us for the griefs 
and calamities which affect and discipline this mortal 
being ; and if I should live to attain old age, 1 know 
already, whilst on the down hill, that it has serenities of 
its own, when the retrospect of life, though filling the 
eyes with tears, is yet accompanied by a smile, the deep 
meaning of which I am not going to interpret, except to 
say that it has something to do with both the past and the 
future ; and as I take great pleasure in both, I like books 
on old age, and I should like to be able to say with Tully, 
‘I have no design to bewail the calamities of life as some 
men have done; neither am I sorry that I came into life, 
for I was born to answer some good purposes, and those 
purposes being answered, I can now leave life as if it were 
my inn, and not my habitation, for Nature designed it no 
otherwise for us.’” 

The last summons to John Jarmyn came to him in 
church, where he was stricken down with paralysis. They 
carried him home, but he did not long survive. After his 
death his books were sold and scattered abroad again over 
many bookshops and libraries. I often pass by the house 
where he dwelt, but the peaceful academic calm of that 
tenement is gone, for they have converted it into a political 
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club. These things, however, touch not John Jarmyn 
now, of whom, lying at rest in his narrow room, one would 
devoutly say— 


Sleep till the end, true soul and sweet, 
Nothing comes to thee new or strange ; 
Sleep, full of rest from head to feet: 
Lie still, dry dust, secure of change. 














THE BUTTERFLY. 


BY ALFRED EDMESTON, 
(From the French of the Comte Xavier de Maistre.) 


“Un prisonnier lui avait raconté qu’un papillon était un jour entré dans 
sa prison en Sibérie.’”,—Satnte BEvve. 


TRAIL wanderer from the ethereal plain, 
Thou lovely, flashing butterfly ; 
What fitful fancy bade thee try 
This dreadful house of death and pain ? 
Through yon embrasure, barred and drear, 
The sunlight of the brightest day 
Scarce serves to send one feeble ray 
My solitary cell to cheer. 


Hast thou received from Nature pure 
A heart with sweetest friendship fraught ? 
Or comest thou—by Pity taught— 
To share the ills that I endure ? 
My sorrow, at the sight of thee, 
Is stilled, and loses half its sting ; 
Hope breathes again beneath thy wing, 
Aud bids me fancy I am free. 
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Come, speak to me of liberty. 
Thou jewel upon Nature’s dress, 
Retrace for me her loveliness 
In flowers, in brooks, in field and tree. 
Sing, too, the torrent’s ceaseless song, 
Of pleasant shades and lakes profound ; 
Whisper that solemn, mystic sound 
When zephyrs sway the leafy throng. 


Hast thou not swept the flower-sprent lawn ? 
And cans’t thou not of lovers sing ? 
Come, tell the story of the spring, 

And paint the wonders of the dawn, 

Tell me if, deep in woodland shade, 

The nightingale a note of love 
Did send as greeting through the grove, 
When last thou fluttered’st by her glade ? 


These sad and darksome walls along 
Thou seekest flowers—alas, in vain ! 
Where fettered hand has traced with pain 
The bitter story of its wrong. 
Far, far from breeze and sunny skies, 
Within these vaults with crimes o’erstained, 
Thou hover'st but o’er captives chained, 
And hear’st but echoes of their sighs. 


Flee, thou frail child of field and flower, 
And leave for aye this house of death ; 
Thy life, at best, is but a breath; 

Haste to enjoy thy fleeting hour. 

Here life is one long agony, 

Beyond these walls thou dwell’st in peace, 
No other bonds than thy caprice, 
No other prison than the sky. 
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Perchance, as dancing o’er the meads 

Where’er thy fancy bids thee hie, 

Thou a sad wanderer may’st descry, 
Who, hand in hand, her children leads. 
Then haste thee to caress her cheek, 

And whisper that her love yet breathes, 

That still, in every sigh he heaves— 
Ah! I forget—thou cans’t not speak. 


Before th’ enraptured children’s eyes 
Thy rich, emblazoned robe unfold ; 
And, in thy gambols growing bold, 
Allure them on as toward a prize. 
Soon each will join in eager chase ; 
Now feign thyself an easy prey ; 
From flower to flower still lead the way, 
Until thou bring’st them to this place. 


The mute companion of their play, 
Pleased, will their mirthful steps attend ; 
Whilst ever thy gay flutterings lend 

A charm that brightens all the way. 

Oh, loved ones! ’tis for you I yearn, 

Hope, without you, ere now had set; 
Then speed ye, for your tears may yet 
The tyrant’s heart to pity turn! 


And thou, dear love, whose soft appeal 
Would pierce the stoutest heart of mail, 
’Gainst thy sweet prayers of what avail 

Are gates of brass or bolts of steel ? 

Alas! vain hopes! my clanking chain 
Doth all my foolish dream dispel ; 

My fluttering friend hath fled my cell, 

And left me but my wonted pain! 
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WESTERN GAELIC POETRY AND SONG. 


BY WILLIAM DINSMORE. 


Whylom, when Ireland flourished in fame, 

Of wealth and goodness far above the rest 

Of all that bears the British Islands name. 
—SPENSER. 


: fine arts, especially the arts of poetry and music, 

were highly esteemed and cultivated by the Western 
Gaels many centuries before the advent of Christianity. 
The best work of the Gaelic imagination is found in the 
poems composed in ancient times. In these compositions 
are recorded heroic deeds, adventure, romance, superstition, 
fear and wonder, battles, forays, pleasures of the chase, 
hospitality, patriotism, tales of love, tender friendships, 
and expectation of spiritual life. The famous heroes who 
figure in Gaelic verse stand out vividly against a romantic 
background. Witches, fairies, the sprites who haunt the 
glens, and the gigantic spectres of weird places of the isle, 
in their native garb and terrors, live in Gaelic poetry. 

In these ancient lays the story is graphically told, the 
imagery is bold, the description minute, there is due 
regard for the human element, and many passages belong 
to a very high order of poetic invention. 

The true poetic fire glows with peculiar brightness in 
these compositions. They have a claim to be ranked 
among the very best heritages of the Gael. They are 
indeed priceless heritages, silent records of invisible 
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thought, revealing the emotions and actions of men of 
distant ages. These fruitful poems have helped to feed 
the streams which flow into the broad, deep current of 
noble British song. They have enriched European litera- 
ture. Boccaccio, Calderon, and other famous Continental 
authors have drawn inspiration from the old Gaelic 
fountain of song. Signor Villari, in his book on the 
Divine Comedy, says that Dante founded a considerable 
portion of his great work on three ancient Irish poems, 
“The Wanderings of St. Brendan,” “The Vision of 
Tundale,” and “The Purgatory of St. Patrick.” The 
reader’s fancy is captivated by the tragic power, genuine 
pathos, masterly directness and freshness in these Gaelic 
lays hailing from the misty land of tradition and early 
cultivation. The bards who composed these ancient 
poems were emotional, sensitive, and imaginative. They 
enjoyed special privileges; they were honoured, renowned 
handsomely rewarded ; and, impelled by artistic instinct, 
they sang their songs as the times and seasons required. 
They had an elaborate division of metres and styles; they 
were rapid and masterly improvisers; the claim to the 
highest poetic position was composing a worthy quatrain 
without previous study. 

The Gaelic poet had a passionate love and worship of 
Nature for her own sake, a love full of fervour and delight, 
full of the rapturous joy of healthy manhood :— 


The sounding cataract 
Haunted him like a passion ; the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were to him 
An appetite. 

A melancholy feeling comes over me when I reflect that 
this rapturous love of Nature in all her moods is the only 
earthly love which humanity can fully enjoy without 
suffering or disappointment. 
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Then— 
If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows that thou wouldst forget ; 
If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills ! No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 


The old Gaelic bards taught due reverence to God, and 
brotherly love and tenderness to all, gentleness to those 
whose prospects in life were wrecked, tenderness to those 
whom the angry sea had shipwrecked on the coast of Erin, 
and gentle treatment of women and children. 

The poets, ever faithful to their patrons in weal or woe, 
glorified in song the warlike deeds of their chiefs, setting 
forth as patterns those who excelled in intrepid courage 
and love of country, giving the preference to valour, as if 
that essential quality were the crown and glory of man- 
hood. The bards, possessing the fluency usual with 
emotional natures, addressed their hearers in noble verse, 
Homeric in tone, and in language which went direct to 
the listeners’ hearts. 

In banquet-halls and on liberty and song-preserving 
hills the poets chaunted the brilliant qualities of the epic 
hero, Cuchullin—dear son of fame—conveying his virtues 
and his bravery in grave, majestical, and lofty verse in 
order to form the minds of his countrymen to heroic 
virtue. 


Of Ulster’s hero, the matchless warrior, pursuer swift and strong 
Of all the brutish herds of vice and monster broods of wrong ; 
Great, good Cuchullin was their song ; and how, when once before, 
All Erin’s churls from niggard board and culture-barring door, 
Impatient of life’s needful charge of knowledge, had expelled 
Their Poet-teachers, and the Bards sat by the sea, and held 

Dire counsel ; either to turn back, and with avenging swords 
Regain their rights, or o’er the seas enrich rude Alba’s lords 
With their lost lore, Cuchullin came, and, “ Let it not be told,” 
Said he, “ that men of Erin e’er loved knowledge less than gold.” 
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And bore them to Dun-Dealga back ; seven hundred Ollaves good, 
And thrice seven hundred in their train ; where neither fire nor food 
Failed them thenceforth for seven full years, until by just degrees 
The needs of knowledge drew them back to all their rectories. 
Whereby renown of song enures to Ulster, and the fame 

Of virtue as of valour still cleaves to Cuchullin’s name.* 


The first notice we have of the bardic profession in Erin 
is found in the legends of the Tuatha-de-Danaans—i.e., 
the god-tribes—who overcame the Firbolgs and the 
remnant of an earlier race. The Danaans were versed in 
poetry and music and skilled in other refined arts. Gaelic 
historic tradition is full of allusions to this race, who are 
said to have reached the shores of Erin from Greece. A 
Greek taste is discernible in the weapons and monuments 
of this early race of conquerors. According to tradition, 
they were a race of magicians and wonder-workers, with 
power to command and control the forces of Nature. 

On the arrival of Amergin, Heber, and Hermon, first 
princes of the Milesian race in Erin, about twelve centuries 
before the Christian era, learning was further advanced, 
and shared the honour next to royalty. Prince Amergin 
was appointed chief bard and president of the respective 
departments of law, philosophy, religion, and poetry. 
There are extant three poems attributed to this learned 
prince. One poem is said to have been composed while 
coasting on the shores of Erin. James Hardiman says that 
this poem bears every mark of the highest antiquity. In 
this composition the bard intimates that he and his com- 
panions, sailing on the clear sea, approached the land of 
Erin. He praises the beautiful appearance of the country, 
its fruitful heights, extensive woods, rivers, lakes, and 
innumerable springs; and wishes that it may prove to 
them a land of peace and delight. Prince Heber decreed 
that the harp was to form the ensign of Leinster. 





*Sir Samuel Ferguson's ‘‘ Congal.” 
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The Milesians established colleges in quiet and secluded 
haunts, usually in the bosom of forests. In these calm 
retreats the Druids instilled into the minds of their pupils 
the rudiments of laws, systems of medicine, and knowledge 
of history, through the medium of poetry; these com- 
positions were set to music. The bardic education occupied 
a course of about twelve years. This profession of poetry 
and music was hereditary, the candidates were selected 
from families distinguished by possessing a natural aptitude 
for the fine arts. Although women held no rank in the 
bardic order, yet they cultivated the sweet sciences of poetry 
and music. When the armies went to battle and returned, 
the female harpists and singers performed appropriate music. 
Many of the Gaelic kings, queens, and princes were refined 
and cultivated authors, with lofty aspirations and deep 
reverence for learning. They did not hate poetry. In the 
year 200 B.c., Ollamh Fodhla, the justly famous monarch 
of Erin, ascended the throne. He was learned, wise, and 
brave. Peace, the fond nurse of science, was his delight. 


Often would he, all alone, 

Care and state behind him thrown, 
Walk the dew through showery gleams 
O’er the meads, or by the streams 


Chanting as the thoughts might rise 
Heart-felt melodies ; 

While with sweetly-pungent smart 
Secret happy tears would start. 


Right and might were his ; nor less 
Stature, strength, and comeliness, 
Neither lacked he love’s delight, 
Nor the glorious meeds of fight. 


The reign of this royal sage formed an important era in 
the history of Erin. Amongst other most useful institutions 
he established a parliament which met triennially at Tara, 
in which sat the monarch, princes, chiefs, judges, brehons, 
and bards of the whole nation. 
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This legislative body, one of the earliest known in 
history, revised the old laws and passed new ones. After 
they were sanctioned by the assembly, the records were 
versified and inserted in the national Register or Psalter of 
Tara. All early Gaelic books are called Psalters, probably 
because the chief portion of them were in metre. The 
number and elaborateness of these old law books is very 
remarkable. In Cormac’s Glossary, composed in the 
ninth century, there is a list of the best known books 
of the period; all of these but one are law treatises. 
Any deviation from truth in these records was severely 
punished. The Gaels had a noble regard for truth, shown 
in the ancient saying: “By the truth of the men of Feine.” 

These old records and poems express the lofty and 
inspiring spirit which animated the Milesian race. For 
ages this ancient literature has lived in the recollection, 
occupied the thought, aided the fancy, and helped to form 
the character of the appreciative sons and daughters of 
Erin. These old lays and records are the chief authorities 
on which the history of the Western Gael is founded. 
Dean Swift, writing to the Earl of Oxford on the subject, 
says:—“ There was more effectual care taken by our 
ancestors to preserve the memory of times and persons 
than we find in this age of learning and politeness, as we 
are pleased to call it.” The accomplished King Achy the 
Third invited to his palace of Eamania, “the seat of the 
fine arts,” three of the most learned men, where they 
reduced the laws to axioms, which were considered to be 
so justly conceived as to deserve the title of celestial 
judgments. 

Dr. Ferdinandos Werner says: “No nation was 
happier in the compiling or execution of laws than this. 
The judicia celestia may be likened to those axioms of the 
sages of Greece which were called the ‘Dicta Sapientium.’” 
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On the introduction of Christianity by St. Patricius—the 
noble one, or Patrick—in the fifth century, the code of 
laws was examined by a committee of nine: three kings— 
Laeghaire, Corc, and Daire; three bishops—Patrick, Benen, 
and Cairnech; three learned doctors—Dubhthach (Anglicé 
Duffy), Rossa, and Fergus. Dubhthach was chief of the 
royal poets, and head brehon of Erin; the bard was the 
most energetic and learned person of the famous com- 
mittee, “ yea, wise was he and knew man’s heart.” In the 
language of the introduction to the revised code, this 
famous bard “ put a thread of poetry around it for Patrick, 
besides the judgements which had been pronounced by 
previous law-givers, and which he explained to Patrick.” 

The mode of procedure adopted by the committee was 
as follows: “Dubhthach was ordered to exhibit the 
judgements and all the poetry of Erin, and every law that 
had prevailed among the men of Erin, through the law of 
nature and the law of the seers, and in the judgements of 
the island of Erin, and in the poets. . . . Now the 
judgements of true nature which the Holy Ghost had 
spoken through the mouths of the Brehons and just poets 
of the men of Erin, from the first occupation of the island 
down to the reception of the Faith, were all exhibited by 
Dubhthach to Patrick. What did not clash with the 
written Word, and the consciences of the believers, was 
confirmed; for the law of nature had been quite right, 
except the Faith and its obligations, and the harmony of 
church and people. And this is the Senchus,”—or great 
book of antiquity. 

The old laws thus revised are now, by order of the 
British Government, being translated and published, as a 
valuable treasury of ancient jurisprudence, Parliament 
making an annual grant for the purpose since the year 
1852. For what has been done in publishing translations 
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of these laws the Germans deserve thanks; it is said that 
the British Government, yielding to the repeated request 
of Berlin savants, established the Ancient Irish Laws 
Commission. 

The mine of old Gaelic literature is well worth working, 
and the code is specially interesting: it shows a self- 
evolved culture higher than that of the Teuton or 
Scandinavian. 

Although King Laeghaire—son of “Niall of the nine 
hostages”—did not become a Christian, he gave the 
clerics full permission to preach and teach Christianity 
“provided the peace of the kingdom was not disturbed.” 
He told St. Patrick that his father, Niall, enjoined him 
never to believe in the new religion, but to cling to the 
faith of his ancestors, and not to be interred in the 
Christian fashion, but placed upright, armed like a man 
ready for battle, and with his face turned to the south as 
if bidding defiance to his enemies, the men of Leinster. 

The late Dr. Anster, in an excellent little poem entitled 
‘“Mogha Neid: a Celtic Fragment,” has well pourtrayed 
the upright mode of sepulture :— 

On the plain of Tulaigh, in his last battlefield, 
King Mogha Neid’s tomb did his warriors build ; 
Where over the chieftain they heaped the high cairn 
Streams the heath’s purple pall, wave the plumes of the fern. 
But he hath his palace hall still in the cave 
Of the cairn, and his throne-room of state in the grave. 
And there—has he robed him again for the strife 
Of heroes ?—he stands in dread semblance of life, 
In his right hand the broadsword, before him the shield, 
And the helmet still guarding his head ; 
Again the red lightnings of war will he wield, 
Again lead the thousands he led. 
The keene hath been chanted, the sepulchre sealed, 
But say not Neid Mogha is dead ! 
Beam of light or breath of air 
From our sky come never there, 


Never since the stars of night 
Saw the sacrificial rite, 
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And beneath the golden knife 
The proud war-horse poured forth his life 
And the Druid sang his spell : 
That the courser white to the land of light, 
Of dauntless truth, of the dream of youth, 
To the Heaven where hope betrayeth not, 
Where the bud to blossom delayeth not, 
Where the flower unfolded decayeth not, 
Where the worm on the green leaf preyeth not, 
Where the cold rain-cloud down weigheth not, 
Might bear Neid Mogha well. 


Cormac Ulfadha, the most distinguished and accom- 
plished of all the Milesian princes (A.D. 254). was con- 
spicuous as a scholar, poet, legislator, and warrior. Through 
his liberality and desire for the spread of knowledge, he 
founded three academies at Tara, where the science of war, 
historical literature, and jurisprudence was taught. The 
study and culture of the health, strength, and beauty of 
the human body also formed an essential part of the youthful 
Gael’s education. King Cormac was an eminent member 
of the learned order of the historical and literary bards, 
The domestic regulations of this monarch were adopted 
by his successors. 

The following translation of a portion of an ancient 
Gaelic poem refers to the arrangement of Cormac’s 
court :— 

Ten royal officers for use and state 

Attend the court, and on the monarch wait ; 
A nobleman, whose virtuous actions grace 

His blood, and add new glories to his race ; 

A judge, to fix the meaning of the laws, 

To save the poor, and right the injured cause ; 
A grave physician, by his skilful care 

To ease the sick, and weaken’d health repair ; 
A poet, to applaud or boldly blame, 

And justly give, or infamy or fame; 

For without him, the freshest laurels fade, 
And vice to dark oblivion is betrayed. 


The next attendant was a holy priest— 
Prophetic fury roll’d within his breast 
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Full of his God, he tells the distant doom 
Of kings unborn, and nations yet to come, 
Daily he worships at the sacred shrine, 
And pacifies the gods with rites divine. 


To touch the harp the skill’d musician bends, 
And o’er the strings his nimble hand extends ; 
The sweetest sounds flow from each trembling string, 
Soft as the breezes of the breathing spring. 

’Tis music’s lot the passions to control, 

And tune the harsh discordance of the soul, 

The antiquary, by his skill reveals 

The race of kings, and all their offspring tells ; 
The spreading branches of the royal line, 

Traced out by him, in lasting records shine. 
Three officers in lower order stand, 

Who, when he dines, attend the king’s command. 


In Cormac’s time his son-in-law, Finn Mac Cumhal, 
flourished—the Finn Mac Cool of Irish legend and song, 
and Fingal of Scottish tradition—commander of the famed 
Fianna Eirinn, or Irish Militia. He was famous as a 
warrior, musician, and poet. 

His chief bard was his son Fergus, the sweet singer, 
famed for his persuasive eloquence. When he took his 
harp and struck the master key, then— 


As bursts the brimful river all at once from caves of Cong, 
Forth at once, and once for ever, leap’d the torrent of the song. 


Pity, love, and the light of manhood’s ardour shone on 
the faces of hardy warriors as they “felt emotion’s pulses 
faster-fancies bound along.” 

Fergus’s heroic poems—“ The Battle of Fintry,” “ The 
Dargo,” and “The Battle of Gabhra”—are admired for 
their pure, nervous, persuasive diction. Finn’s sons, Osgar 
and Ossian, also inherited the gift of song. Ossian extolled 
his father’s gifts in his dialogue with St. Patrick: “When 
Finn sat upon a hill, and sang a song to our heroes which 
would enchant the multitude, O, how much sweeter was it 
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to thy (doleful) hymns!” Cormac having received a 
personal blemish in battle, resigned the sceptre to his son, 
Carbre, in conformity to the law which decreed that no 
person with mental or physical defect could occupy the 
throne. King Cormac, after reigning 40 years, retired to 
a rural retreat on the banks of the Boyne, where he passed 
his time in literary compositions. His “Advice to a 
King” is full of the learning and wisdom of that period. 
Cormac provoked the enmity of the Druids by declaring 
his belief in a God not made by hands of men :— 
“Crom Cruach and his sub-gods twelve,” 
Said Cormac, “are but carven treene ; 


The axe that made them, haft or helve, 
Had worthier of our worship been. 


But he who made the tree to grow, 
And hid in earth the iron-stone, 
And made the man with mind to know 

The axe’s use, is God alone.” 

From about the year 200 B.c. to A.D. 800, the Erin of 
ancient history may be said to have attained the zenith of 
its glory. While continental Europe lay at the feet of 
barbarian hordes, the lamp of learning burned brightly in 
Erin, the great sanctuary of the West, home of religion, 
literature, and art, and school of Christian missionaries, 
whose names are revered to this day in many lands from 
Iceland to Italy, and whose labours extended to Africa 
and even to America, more than six hundred years before 
the alleged discovery of that continent by Columbus. The 
culture of the Hibernians or Scots, in the olden time, is 
duly admitted by ancient authors, and their advancement 
in the arts of civilised life, their religious fervour, their 
hospitality and kindness to strangers is faithfully recorded. 
The free schools and universities of Erin were attended, 
not only by natives, but by eager students from distant 
lands, even from Greece. 
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The Saxon Chronicles inform us that Alfred the Great, 
when a boy, was committed to the care of Modwenna, a 
lady in Ireland, renowned for her piety and learning. 
This famous woman sent Alfred to Lismore University, 
where for years he “ engaged in a life of philosophical and 
progressive improvement.” During that period he culti- 
vated the art of song and became a proficient harpist. A 
pleasing testimony to the high state of learning and piety 
in Erin in Alfred’s time is found in the remarkable poem 
written by him on his return from Ireland. I quote a few 
stanzas :— 

I found in the fair Inisfail, 
In Ireland while in exile, 


Many women, no silly crowd, 
Many laics, many clerics. 


I found in each provence 

Of the five provences of Ireland, 
Both in church and state, 

Much of food, much of raiment. 


I found gold and silver, 

I found honey and wheat, 

I found affection with the people of God, 
I found banquets and cities. 


I found in Armagh the splendid, 
Meekness, wisdom, circumspection, 
Fasting in obedience to the Son of God, 
Noble, prosperous sages. 


I found in each great church, 
Whether internal, on shore, or island, 
Learning, wisdom, devotion to God, 
Holy welcome and protection. 


I found the lay monks 

Of alms the active advocates, 

And in proper order with them, 
The Scriptures without corruption. 


I found in Munster, without prohibition, 
Kings, queens, and royal bards, 

In every species of poetry well skilled— 
Happiness, comfort, pleasure. 
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I found the aged of strict morals 

The historians recording truth— 

Each good each benefit that I have sung 
In Ireland I have seen. 


I am not aware of any race possessing a richer store of 
old melodies than the Celtic race. In number and quality 
the collection of Hibernian national melodies excels any 
other national collection. For melody, “Erin-go-bragh,” 
but for splendid verse, combined with exquisite melody 
“ Scotland for ever.” 

“Pay attention,” says Robert Schumann, “ to national 
airs and songs of the people; they contain a vast assem- 
blage of the finest melodies, and open to you a glimpse of 
the character of the different nations.” If it is admitted 
that the ancient music of a country serves to partly illus- 
trate the civilisation and character of the people, we 
must conclude, independently of other evidence, that the 
ancient races of Erin were highly civilised. 

The music of Erin takes a wide range. Its liquid 
sweetness is almost as boundless and as varied in 
expression as the melody of the waters which ebb and 
flow on her shores. The voice of Erin’s eloquent music 
lives in the traditional airs of every hill and dale, and 
includes within its ample compass songs of the affections, 
heroic deeds, rural topics, and other themes on which the 
fancy of the poet and musician have been successfully 
exercised. The hoarse voice of war, the sweet voice of 
peace, the tender murmur of love, the soothing lullaby of 
maternal devotion, joy, tears, laughter, and the deathless 
hope and aspiration of an ancient and imperishable race is 
heard in the “home heart-ballads of Erin.” We are 
accompanied ever by these old sweet songs to gladden 
our heart or aid us in love-making. They have been 
our playmates in youth, our companions in manhood, 
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and our consolers in old age. Their soothing strains ure 
balm to the wearied senses, they have solaced toil-worn 
travellers, calmed the stormy passion of involuntary 
exiles, fired the brave to noble action, and shed grace 
and light in humble homes. These tiny creatures of 
poetry, clad in garments of rich and flowing melody, 
mingle with us in all our moods, and strew the paths of 
memory with sweet, unfading flowers. 

These old songs are as true to the nature and history of 
the race as the tides of the ocean, true as the needle to 
the pole, or the motion of the planets. National poetry 
and national music is the passion-flower of a nation’s soul, 
and an evidence of its spiritual beauty. Such composi- 
tions ennoble our hearts, expand our intellects, and knit 
us to home and kindred. A just appreciation of national 
poetry and national music is a passport among mankind. 

The Gaelic love songs and convivial songs take high 
rank. They are chiefly the compositions of humble poets, 

Whose songs gushed from the heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer 
Or tears from the eyelids start. 

The love ditties in Gaelic literature are ever full of 
simplicity, tenderness, and natural elegance; full of genuine 
outpourings of heart devotion. These strains are distin- 
guished by a sweet and tender melancholy, true pathos, 
and a native humour rarely found in the love songs of 
other races. These songs, although they have the “ rime 
of age,” are as fresh and effective as the best ballads of 
the present time. The old songs are full of bloom and 
charm; they possess the eternal qualities of truth and 
beauty ; and humanity shall prize them until the end of 
time. The convivial songs are never vulgar or indecent. 
The whisky-loving bards insisted on liquor without stint, 
no half-measures, not for animal-like gluttony, but for the 
joys of drinking and social enjoyment. 
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In sea songs the Gaelic muse is at a discount. In that 
department of national song England justly takes front 
rank. Although Hibernia is meagrely furnished in the 
department of sea-songs, yet some of her sons have com- 
posed notable nautical ballads. The best known are 
“Stand to your guns, my hearts of oak,” the air by Thomas 
Carter, composer of the charming melody to Bishop 
Percy’s song, “O Nancy! wilt thou go with me?” “The 
Mid Watch,” by Sheridan; “The Bay of Biscay,” by 
Andrew Cherry ; and “The Arethusa,” words by Prince 
Hoare, the melody by ‘“‘ Carolan the Blind,” poet, harpist, 
and composer. He was the author of over two hundred 
songs. His muse ranged from grave to gay with equal 
facility. He wasa true poet and musician of extraordinary 
ability. He delighted and enchanted all classes of society 
with his love-songs, convivial songs, and most pathetic 
lyrics sung to his own music and played by himself on his 
harp. 

Fitzgerald's ode on his ship, composed in the ancient 
language in the time of Elizabeth, is in the front rank of 
compositions of its kind. Fitzgerald’s ode is greatly 
admired in the original for its purity of language and 
strength of expression. It will bear comparison with 
Horace’s ode to the ship in which Virgil sailed to Athens. 
Some of the “hedge schoolmasters” of Ireland adapted 
the whole of Horace’s Latin odes to West Gaelic melodies. 

Many of the famous Continental musicians of the past 
and present times have made Gaelic melodies the prin- 
cipal themes of their compositions. Haydn arranged 
many of these airs; he attached great importance to 
melody in composition. “Melody or air,’ he said, “is 
the soul of music; it is the life, the spirit, the essence 
of a composition. Without this, Tartini may find out 
the most singular and learned chords; but nothing is 
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heard but a laboured sound, which, though it may not 
offend the ear, leaves the head empty and the heart cold.” 
Beethoven, the great master of harmonic science, arranged 
a collection of Irish melodies; he had copies of many of 
these beautiful airs hung around his study. Moschelles, 
Thalberg, Dr. Spohr, Czerny, and others arranged and 
composed variations of Gaelic melodies. Handel was so 
affected by the tender melody, “ Ellen-a-Roone,” that he 
said he would rather be the composer of that air than be the 
author of the most elaborate composition he had published.* 
Many of the great Scottish song-writers—including 
Tannahill, Campbeli, and Sir Walter Scott—composed 
verses which they set to Irish melodies. The master- 
singer, Robert Burns, had a special fondness for old Irish 
melodies (see his letters to his publisher, Thompson, anent 
these airs). Burns's nephew, Rainey, was a skilful per- 
former on the harp in the Irish mode. For some time he 
superintended the Irish Harp Society School in Belfast. 
Rainey was a pupil of the great harpist, Arthur O’Neill. 
One of the best Irish harpists of the present day was 
Milino Reeves, uncle to Sims Reeves. 

Many famous writers—including Spenser, Camden, 
Bacon, Fuller, and others—wrote in praise of the Gael’s 
skill in music. 

Giraldus Cambrensis wrote as follows: “In music the skill 
of the Irish is incomparably superior to that of any other 
nation. For their modulations are not slow and morose, 
as in the instruments of Britain, but the sounds are rapid 


*The words of the song entitled ‘‘ Robin Adair” are often sung to a somewhat 
distorted arrangement of the old melody of “ Ellen-a-Roone,”’ The story of the com- 
position of this most tender lyric is an interesting romance, and the incident of the 
elopement of Carol O’Daly, composer of the music and words of ‘‘ Ellen-a-Roone,” with 
Elinor Kavanagh, the lovely fair one alluded to in the immortal lyric, bears a remarkable 
resemblance to the flight of Lochinvar with his fair lady, as pourtrayed by Sir Walter 
Scott in his masterly ballad ‘“ Young Lochinvar.” 
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and precipitate, yet sweet and pleasing. It is wonderful 
that the musical proportion is preserved amidst such pre- 
cipitate velocity of the fingers and that the melody is 
rendered full and perfect by an undeviating art, amidst 
such trembling modulations, such organic tones, so 
infinitely intricate, possessed of such agreeable swiftness, 
such equal purity, such concord. They commence and 
close their modulations with so much subtility, and the 
tinklings of the slender strings sport so ‘freely with the 
deep tones of the bass chords, so delicately pleasing, so 
softly soothing, that it is manifest the perfection of their 
art lies in concealing art.” John of Salisbury writes :— 
“The attention of this people to musical instruments I 
find worthy of commendation; in which their skill is, 
beyond comparison, superior to any nation I have seen.” 
Native and foreign writers have endeavoured to explain 
the cause of the remarkable beauty of Irish music. One of 
the most interesting articles I have seen on this subject is 
by Mr. T. W. Russell, which appeared in the Christmas 
number of the Irish Emerald. He says: “The Celt 
is an Aryan: there is no ethnological difference between 
him and the natives of most European countries.” The 
high state of civilisation which he reached in remote 
times will not explain why his music reached such absolute 
perfection early. “The true explanation of the cause of 
the beauty of Celtic music seems to lie in geography rather 
than in race. Ireland is, in a geographical point of view, 
one of the most peculiarly situated countries in the world. 
Not far from the Arctic Circle, it has a climate almost as 
mild as that of Italy. It is swept by the breezes of a 
boundless ocean; it is full of rushing rivers; it has a 
fertile soil and a mild climate ; and consequently abounds 
more than any other land with songbirds, bees, and every 
species of winged insects that make its summer air musical. 
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It is a land where the wind blows more than elsewhere ; a 
land whose rocky coasts give an almost eternal cadence of 
ocean music ; the very sea waves round those iron-bound 
shores seem to have a rhythm in their roll. Its songbirds 
are more numerous, if not in kind, at least in variety, than 
those of other countries; and they sing with louder and 
fuller notes. The social condition of ancient Ireland must 
also be taken into consideration. As a rule, the native 
population may be said to have been rural, They were 
familiar from infancy with all the sounds of the elements. 
The sough of the wind, the ripple of the river, the cadence 
of the waves, the songs of birds—in a word, all the voices 
of Nature—were familiar to the ear of the minstrel, and 
inspired him as his hand swept the harp-strings. By no 
other theory than this can the excellency of Celtic music 
be accounted for; it has had for its foundation the voices 
of Nature in a country where those voices are heard in 
greater perfection than anywhere else. No one who had 
passed his life amid all the ear-splitting noises of a city 
could ever have composed the ‘Snowy-Breasted Pearl’ 
or the ‘Coolin.’ The distinguishing excellence of Celtic 
music is that of Shakespeare’s poetry—naturalness. It 
moves us by its pathos, or charms us by its} liveliness, as 
no other music ever can.” 

Although many praiseworthy efforts have been made 
within the present century to rescue from oblivion and the 
danger of extinction the exquisite melodies of Erin, it is 
said that not half of the airs have been collected. The 
standard authorities on Irish music are Edward Bunting, 
George Petrie, and P. W. Joyce. 

The collection of Irish melodies wedded to Moore’s 
classic verses, known throughout the civilised world as 
Moore’s Irish Melodies, with Symphonies and Accompani- 
ments by Sir John Stevenson, Mus. Doc., and Sir Henry 
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R. Bishop, is the best collection of original verses set to 
Hibernian airs hitherto published. 

In bidding good-bye, for the present, to the subject of 
Gaelic song—a theme to me full of tenderest recollections 
—I feel induced to quote a verse of Moore’s Farewell to 
his harp :— 


Dear Harp of my country! in darkness I found thee, 
The cold chain of silence had hung o’er thee long, 

When proudly, my own island Harp, I unbound thee, 
And gave all thy chords to light, freedom, and song ! 

The warm lay of love, and the light note of gladness, 
Have waken’d thy fondest, thy liveliest thrill ; 

But so oft hast thou echoed the deep sigh of sadness, 
That e’en in thy mirth it will steal from thee still. 








a 
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CELTIC SONG AND FOLK-LORE.—BRETON. 


BY WALTER BUTTERWORTH. 


“La poésie populaire et purement naturelle a des naivetez et graces par 
ot elle se compare & Ja principale beaulté de la poésie parfaicte selon |’art.” 
MONTAIGNE, 


" HAT has he done? What has he accomplished ? ” 

That is the usual demand before judgment is 
passed upon a man. A more just and less cynical enquiry 
might often be: ‘“ What are his aims, his efforts? What 
has he tried to accomplish?” It may chance that the 
body of work consummated is but a faint indication of 
the worker. A thousand efforts may be frustrated; a 
thousand aspirations may sigh in vain for realisation. 
Complex natures may be at war with themselves, erecting 
and casting down altars; conceiving great projects, and 
dreaming away the time in which to effectuate them; 
sweating at labours out of due season; at one moment the 
creature of their emotions, at another bound by stubborn 
facts. 

Your hard-headed, matter-of-fact man, who divorces 
sense from sentiment, and sniffs at poetry; who constantly 
appeals to common-sense as if it were a kind of fetish in 
his exclusive possession; your successful prosaic man 
does not find much to commend in the typical Celt. 
The reason is not far to seek. As a man of the world, 
the Celt has not been a success. He is always behind 
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the times. He lags in the race of nations. “ Always 
ready to react against the despotism of fact,” said Henri 
Martin. He has ever been the victim of oppression by 
stronger peoples. “They went forth to the war, but they 
always fell,” sang Ossian. Abounding in natural gifts and 
loveable qualities, he is lacking in the more stable elements 
which tell in the long run. 

The Celts are slowly, but surely, disappearing. Every 
generation sees them dwindling. Their hold upon the 
world is ever relaxing. From the broad plains they fled 
to the hills. The corners and ledges of the world to 
which they still cling are all in these islands, except 
Brittany. Gradually the Celts are merging with other 
races, and their language is becoming a thing of the 
past. It has died out in Cornwall. It recedes further 
and further into the fastnesses of Brittany, Wales, and 
Scotland. In Ireland and the Isle of Man you may travel 
far and hear nothing of the Celtic tongue. 

Modern civilisation is a great leveller. It tends to uni- 
formity. It stifles extreme tendencies, peculiarities, native 
extravagances. The pure-blooded Celts, who have kept 
aloof, proud, unsubdued, intractable, are now losing their 
identity by fusion with their neighbours. Always in the 
minority, they lose ground in the long struggle; but if 
they are fated to lose their identity, it by no means augurs 
their extinction. Those qualities which we have come 
to regard as pre-eminently Celtic, they bring to the 
people whose larger fortunes they come to share, viz. : 
quickness of apprehension, warmth of sentiment, imagi- 
nation, fire, enthusiasm, passion in all its phases; these 
attributes of the Celt can never die. They quicken the 
English nature, already so composite, and enrich it so 
markedly, that Mr. Henry Morley has said “English litera- 
ture cannot be disconnected from the lively Celtic wit.” 
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He indeed affirms that we could have had no Shakespeare 
without the Celt, and though I hold that no theory of 
heredity can account for a Shakespeare, the remark is 
useful in expressing the value of this blend of Celt with 
English. George Meredith dubs the Celt “the poetic 
animal of the races of modern men,” and declares that 
without him “there would not be much of the yeasty 
ferment” in us. 

From the earliest times of which there is any record the 
Celt has revelled in poetry, and has lent a credulous ear to 
prodigies and wonders. Arthur, the heroes of the Round 
Table, Merlin, St. Brandan, St. Patrick—names such as 
these call up a world of romance and religious enthusiasm. 
Miracles and myths of all kinds met with ready credence. 
Facts were quickly enveloped in an atmosphere of fancy ; 
everything was turned to poetry. But, as Matthew Arnold 
observed, “the Celt has always lacked balance, measure, 
and patience ; he is fitted rather for short flights of poetry 
than for sustained, highly finished work on a large scale. 

“The prolonged dealings of spirit with matter, he has 
never had patience for. Take the more spiritual arts of 
music and poetry. All that emotion alone can do in 
music, the Celt has done; the very soul of emotion 
breathes in the Scotch and Irish airs; but with all this 
power of musical feeling, what has the Celt, so eager for 
emotion that he has not patience for science, effected in 
music to be compared with what the less emotional German, 
steadily developing his musical feeling with the science of 
a Sebastian Bach or a Beethoven, has effected? In poetry 
again—poetry which the Celt has so passionately, so nobly 
loved; poetry where emotion counts for so much, but 
where reason, too, reason, measure, sanity, also count for 
so much—the Celt has shown genius, indeed, splendid 
genius; but even here his faults have clung to him and 
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hindered him from producing great works, such as other 
nations with a genius for poetry—the Greeks say, or the 
Italians—have produced. . . . The true art, the 
architectonice which shapes great works, such as_ the 
Agamemnon or the Divine Comedy, comes only after a 
steady, deep searching survey, a firm conception of the 
facts of human life, which the Celt has not patience for.” 

But they abound in lovely bursts of lyric melody, of 
music, of oratory, of passion in every form, where the 
inspiration flames up and quickly dies, leaving only a 
precious fragment of art, not an imposing and finished 
structure. Each branch of the Celtic race has its separate 
folk-lore and songs of the people. How much rude poetry, 
how many romantic legends and beautiful songs have been 
lost, it is impossible to tell, but many have survived the 
stern judgment of the incorruptible judge—time. 

Of these Brittany may claim a large proportion. From 
the fifth century, when a great number of the Britons 
migrated from Great’ Britain to the Armorican peninsula, 
in consequence of the Saxon victories—down to modern 
times, Brittany, as it now was called, has never ceased 
to produce popular songs, songs which have been the 
voice of the people. It is more true of Brittany than of 
other nations that its songs are a part of its history. Only 
of late have we learned that history is not so much a 
matter of externals as of inner springs and vital origins. 
What would we think of a biography which told only of 
the deeds and outward facts of a life, omitting all those 
intimate touches that reveal the man in his daily pursuits, 
in his intentions as well as his actions ? 

True folk-song is the history of emotions. It discovers 
the workings of the heart. Elsewhere we find the outside 
facts of a nation’s career; here we have its joys and 
sorrows, its dreams and aspirations, its prejudices, instincts, 
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passions, disappointments. Here we may touch its heart- 
strings and listen to its music. 

Of events, of dates, of precise facts, such songs are not 
at alla reliable record. But they are a most suggestive 
and instructive comment uponthem. They take us below 
the surface, and show us how slowly man changes and 
purifies himself as the generations come and go swift as a 
weaver’s shuttle. Keeping in mind a few facts of the 
Bretons’ history we can see how vividly it is lit up by their 
popular songs; how they paint the manners and describe 
the customs of past times with freshness and simplicity ; 
how they are instinct with native energy, born of the 
stress and storm of the moment. 

Neither the legions of Cesar, nor the hordes of Franks 
and Northmen had subdued the Celts of the Armorican 
peninsula. Therein lay the difference between them and 
the Gauls of France. No strain of the Latins or Germans 
was in their blood. In the fifth century came their brother 
Celts from across the channel, and settled among them. 
This was the time of their greatest literary activity. 
Christianity had by no means gained complete mastery 
over Paganism. The bards, who were in the zenith of 
their power and popularity, sang of Druidic times, of 
miracles and legends and wondrous traditions. Taliesin, 
St. Salio, and other bards, who crossed from Great Britain, 
assisted very materially in spreading Christianity through- 
out Brittany, but for a time opposed to them were the 
native bards, headed by the fiery Rian, surnamed 
Gwenc’hlan, who hated the new religion most bitterly. 
The songs in which these honoured bards poured out their 
feelings were by no means rude or uncultivated. It must 
be remembered that their position was one of great dignity, 
requiring ability and gifts of no mean order. They were 
invested with powers religious, civil, and judicial; they 
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were of high rank and enjoyed high privileges. It was 
their office to celebrate deeds of valour, to sing of chivalry, 
to uphold the national glory, to execrate the enemies of 
their religion and country. Theirsongs breathe the spirit 
of the middle ages. Fatalism and the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis were deeply rooted in their minds. A profound 
melancholy, for the most part, penetrated their produc- 
tions. At this time they presented a strange confusion 
of Christianity, of Paganism, and of Druidic mysticism. 
They laid claim to the power of prophecy. In their songs 
they employed alliteration and usually tercets, or three- 
lined strophes rhyming together, though sometimes they 
used distichs and quatrains as well. The following is a 
translation of one of these ancient relics of bardic poetry. 
Rhyme, rhythm, alliteration and much force are unfor- 
tunately lost in the process of translation first into French 
and thence into English prose. 


Gwenc’hlan, an illustrious bard of the fifth century, has 
been taken prisoner by a hostile Christian prince, who has 
brutally caused his eyes to be put out, thrown him into 
prison, and there left him to die in chains. The poet 
breaks forth into this prophecy as he feels death 
approaching. He figures his oppressor as a wild boar, and 
the Breton deliverer as a seahorse. 


THE PROPHECY OF GWENC’HLAN. 


a 
At sunset, when the sea is swelling, I sing at my threshold. 
When I was young, I sang ; now I am old, I sing still. 
I sing at night-time, I sing in the day-time, and yet I am sad. 
If my head is downcast, if I am sad, it is not without cause. 
It is not that I am afraid ; I am not afraid of being killed. 
It is not that I am afraid ; long enough have I lived. 
When they seek me not, they shall find me ; and when they seek me, they find 
me not, 
Little matters it what shall happen: that which is to be, will be. 
All men must die thrice before resting at last. 
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IL. 

T see the wild boar coming out of the wood; he limps sorely; his foot is 
wounded. 

His jaws yawn, full of blood ; his hair is whitened by age: 

Around him are his young boars, growling with hunger. 

I see the seahorse come to meet him ; making the shore tremble with fright. 

He is white as the glistening snow ; on his forehead he bears silver horns. 

The water boils under him, at the fire of the thunder of his nostrils. 

Seahorses surround him, crowded as the grass on the margin of a pond. 

Held hard! hold hard, seahorse! Strike him on the head! strike hard! 
strike ! 

I see the blood like a stream! Strike hard! Strike now! Harder yet! 

I see the blood mount to his knee! I see the blood like a pool ! 

Harder yet! Strike now! Yet harder! Thou shalt rest to-morrow! 

Strike hard! Strike hard, seahorse! Strike him on the head! Strike hard! 
Strike ! 

III. 

As I was softly sleeping in my cold tomb, I heard the eagle calling in the 
midst of the night. 

He was summoning his eaglets and all the birds of heaven. 

And as he called them he said : Rise swift on your two wings ! 

It is not the putrid flesh of dogs or of sheep; it is Christian flesh we want! 

Listen, old sea-raven! Tell me, what has thou there ? 

I hold the head of the chief of the army ; I shall have his two red eyes ; 

I pluck out his two eyes, because he plucked out thine ! 

And thou, fox, tell me, what hast thou there ? 

I have his heart, which was false as mine own ; 

His who desired thy death and compassed it long since. 

And thou, toad, tell me, what dost thou there, at the corner of his mouth ? 

I? Ihave put myself here to wait for his soul as it passes. 

It shall remain in me so long as I live, in punishment for the crime he 
committed 

Against the Bard, who no longer dwelleth betwixt Roc’h-allaz and Porz- 
gwenn. 


This and most of the extracts I shall give are from the 


, 


“Barzaz Breiz” of the Vicomte de la Villemarquéd, a 
Breton nobleman, who has collated a most interesting and 
valuable collection of the songs of his own people. He 
and Souvestre have succeeded in preserving a vast number 
of these songs, and in drawing attention to their intrinsic 
and historic value. For it cannot be doubted that the 
Breton folk-songs are of distinct historic value. They are 


probably unique in this respect. It is true that Ville- 
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marqué had, like Sir Walter Scott, to take down many 
versions from the reciting or singing of shepherds, pea- 
sants, etc., in some cases connoting as many as twenty 
varieties of one ballad. It is true also that many facts, 
incidents, and dates must have been distorted by the 
vicissitudes to which they have been subjected. But, 
none the less, they are fragments of written humanity, 
defying and surviving time by their native truth. They 
were generally produced contemporaneously with the 
events of which they treated, and are often specific on 
essential points. The sciences of archeology and philology 
confirm their genuineness. Modern criticism has thrown 
its light upon them and pronounced them reliable. 

The fact is, the Breton temperament has always been 
intensely poetic, and has celebrated in song all that was 
of deep interest to the people. Tennyson told Renan that 
when he was in Brittany he passed a night at Lannion. 
In the morning he asked for the bill, and was surprised to 
hear the landlady reply, “Oh, sir, nothing; for it is you 
who have sung of our King Arthur.” Song is their 
natural mode of expression. They have a proverb that 
“poetry is stronger than plague, fire, and tempest.” It 
permeates their whole life. When the cholera was ravag- 
ing the country, the French Government issued pro- 
clamations commanding certain sanitary measures to be 
adopted. In vain. The Breton peasants looked on with 
stolid resignation. Then the proclamations were issued in 
doggerel verse, and sung by all the beggars and wandering 
minstrels. It was a happy idea. The public ear was 
caught, with good results. Other nations have outlived 
the period of rude popular poetry, and transformed it 
into a highly civilised mode of expression. The Bretons 
have not yet outgrown their simple, rude, unaffected 
ebullitions of song. 
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The ancient bards cultivated the art of poetry, and were 
not, strictly speaking, poets of the people. Their lofty 
position and high functions kept them aloof from the 
people. We soon find lower grades of minstrels springing 
up and giving voice to the popular sentiments. The fame 
and status of the great bards gradually declined. Chris- 
tianity helped to bring this about. Just as the poet 
Spenser traced the degradation of the bardic office in 
Ireland, where licentiousness was acclaimed, so in Brittany 
the bards came to sing unworthily. In course of time 
their traditions were chiefly taken up by millers, tailors, 
clerks, or seminarists and beggars. Right down from the 
fifth century the line of minstrels is unbroken. They sang 
to an imaginative people, unlettered lovers of music. To 
them they were chroniclers, romancers, news-bearers, 
minstrels. They sang of the fairies which nightly haunted 
those Druidic remains that stand so solemn and impressive 
on many a lonely heath. They sang of the saints and of 
religion ; of the national heroes; of love and all the inci- 
dents of domestic life; of weddings and funerals; of 
plagues, calamities, hopes, and dreams. The art of the 
early bards is wanting in these later singers. Rhyme and 
metre are employed by all, but they took many licences 
and sang artlessly, just as the spirit moved them. 

A large number of songs tell of battles and the various 
incidents of war. For nearly a thousand years the Bretons 
fought against the Gauls to preserve their independence. 
Often, too, they fought against the English and their 
greedy neighbours, the Normans. 

The following war song commemorates a leader who 
cleared the country of foreign marauders about the year 
937—Alain, surnamed Twisted Beard in history, the Fox 
by tradition. The allusion to the beardless ears of the 
Saxons and Gauls refers to their cutting their hair short. 
The Bretons wore it long. 
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ALAN THE FOX. 


The bearded fox yelps, yelps, yelps in the wood ; two cutting blades are his 
eyes! 

Sharp are his teeth and swift his feet and his claws red with blood. Alan the 
Fox yelp, yelp, yelp! war, war ! 

I have seen the Bretons sharpen their terrible arms, not on the stones of Brit- 
tany, but on the cuirass of the Gauls. 

I have seen the Bretons reap on the battlefield, not with notched sickles, but 
with swords of steel. 

Not the wheat of our country, not our rye, but the beardless ears of Saxon- 
land and the beardless ears of Gaul. 

I have seen the Bretons beat the corn on the trodden threshing floor ; I have 
seen the husks torn from the beardless ears. 

Nor is it with wooden flails that the Bretons beat, but with iron boar-spears, 
and with horses’ hoofs. 

I have heard a shout of joy—the exultant shout which is raised when the 
hunt is up—resound from Mont-Saint-Michel even to the valleys of 
Elorn. 

From the Abbey of Saint Gildas to the cape where ends the world. Let the 
fox be glorified to the four corners of Brittany ! 

Let the fox be a thousand times glorified, from age to age! Let the memory 
of this song be kept, but pity the singer ! 

He who first sang this song never sang afterwards. Alas, unhappy bard! The 
Gauls cut out his tongue. 

But if he no longer has a tongue, he has still a heart,—a heart and a hand to 
let fly the arrow of melody ! 


The Bretons have always been poor. They are mainly 
soldiers, sailors, fishermen, and agricultural labourers. 
Improvident marriages are frequent. Drunkenness is so 
common as to be the national disgrace. Thus it happens 
that beggars are numerous. Commonly the men work 
when young only to beg in their old age. The beggars are 
treated everywhere with compassion. No one dreams of 
turning them away. They are “God’s guests, the dear 
poor, the good poor, the brothers of the good God.’ 
They go from house to house and are welcomed, put in a 
chair before the fire, and then asked to sing some of their 
beloved songs. A place of honour is yielded to them at 
fétes and weddings. The bride (whose praises they sing) 
serves them with her own hands. They are important 
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functionaries, and take a prominent part in the ceremonies 
which are still kept up. Resignation is an almost universal 
attribute of the Breton. He accepts all trouble as direct 
from the hand of God. If his hut is in flames, he looks 
on and attributes it to God’s will, I quote a dirge-like 
“Complaint of the Labourer,” translated by Dean Church 
from Souvestre. Whilst in consonance with the general 
spirit of resignation, it is yet one of those groans from the 
soil, one of those eloquent and convincing cries which 
herald the uprising of the downtrodden. 


COMPLAINT OF THE LABOURER. 

My daughter, when the silver ring is put on thy finger, beware who gives 
it thee. 

My daughter, when thou makest room for two in thy cottage bed, see 
that thou hast a soft pillow. 

My daughter, when thou choosest a husband, take not a soldier, for his life 
is the king’s; take not a sailor, for his life is the sea’s; but before all, take 
not a labourer, for his life belongs to toil and misfortune. 

The labourer rises before the little birds are awake in the woods, and he 
toils until evening. He fights with the earth without peace or respite, till his 
limbs are stiff, and he leaves drops of sweat on every blade of grass. 

Rain or snow, hail or sunshine, the little birds are happy, for the good 
God gives a leaf to each of them for shelter, but the labourer, he has no hiding- 
place ; his bare head is his rooftree, his flesh is his home. 

Every year he must pay his rent to the landlord, and if he is behind, the 
master sends his bailiff. Rent! the labourer shows his fields parched up, and 
his mangers empty. Rent! Rent! the labourer shows his childrens’ coffins 
at the door, covered with the white cloth. Rent! Rent! Rent! the labourer 
bows his head, and they lead him to prison. 

Very miserable, too, is it to be the labourer’s wife: all night long the 
children cry and she rocks them ; all day at her husband’s side, she is turning 
the ground ; she has no time to comfort herself, no time to pray, to soothe 
her heart. Her body is like the wheel of the parish mill: ever must it be 
going to grind for her little ones. 

And when her sons are grown great, and their arms are grown strong to 
relieve their parents, then the king says to the labourer and his wife: ‘ You 
are old and too weak to train up your children ; see how strong they are; I 
will take them from you for my war.” 

And the labourer and his wife begin afresh to sweat and to suffer, for they 
are once more alone. The labourer and his wife are like the swallows which 
build their nest under the windows in the town; every day they are swept 
away ; every day they must begin again. 
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Oh labourers! ye lead a sore life in the world ; ye are poor and ye make 
others rich ; despised and ye pay honour ; persecuted and ye submit yourselves ; 
ye are cold and ye are hungry. Oh, labourers! ye endure much in this life. 
Labourers, ye are blessed ! 

God hath said that the great gates of his paradise shall be open for those 
who have wept upon earth. When ye shall come to heaven, the saints will 
know you for their brethren by your wounds. 

The saints will say: “ Brothers, it is not good to live; brothers, life is 
sorrowful, and it is a happy thing to be dead,” and they will receive you into 
glory and into joy. 

By far the bulk of these folk songs are melancholy. 
The Irish love of fun and flash of wit is wanting in their 
Breton kindred. Eloquence and exalted sentiment they 
have in common. But there does not appear to be a 
spark of drollery in the Breton. They have, however, 
many delightful love songs, and the verses they are wont 
to sing at weddings and other festive occasions are rich in 
charming sentiments. They are almost as full of grace as 
the war songs are of rugged force: they are sweet and 
fresh as wild flowers springing from the humble soil. 
These love songs are generally the effusions of young 
peasants who are training for the priesthood. They are 
called clerks, and are usually very poor, scraping through 
a hard existence as they pursue their studies. Many a 
passionate love-lyric have these young students composed 
and sung to their sweethearts. Many a grave priest recalls 
the hot blood of his youth and strives to forget the ardent 
verses he addressed to village beauties. Tom Taylor has 
very daintily caught the music and tenderness of the 
original in the verses which follow :— 

THE POOR CLERK. 


My wooden shoes I’ve lost them, my naked feet I’ve torn, 
A-following my sweeting through field and brake of thorn ; 

The rain may beat, and fall the sleet, and ice may chill to the bone, 
But they’re no stay to hold away the lover from his own. 


My sweeting is no older than I that love her so ; 

She’s scarce seventeen, her face is fair, her cheeks like roses glow ; 
In her eyes there is a fire, sweetest speech her lips doth part ; 
Her love it is a prison where I’ve lockéd up my heart, 
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Oh, to what shall I liken her, that a wrong it shall not be ? 
To the pretty little white rose, that is calléd Rose-Marie ? 
The pearl of girls, the lily, when among the flowers it grows, 
The lily newly opened, among flowers about to close. 


When I come to thee a-wooing, my sweet, my gentle May, 

I am as is the nightingale upon the hawthorn spray ; 

When he would sleep the thorns they keep a-pricking in his breast, 
That he flies up perforce and sings upon the tree’s tall crest. 


I am as is the nightingale, or as a soul must be 

That in the purgatory fires lies longing to be free ; 

Waiting the blesséd time when I into your house shall come, 
All with the marriage-messenger, bearing his branch of broom. 


Ah, me! my stars are froward; ’gainst Nature is my state : 
Since in this world I came I’ve dreed a dark and dismal fate ; 
I have no living kin nor friends, mother nor father dear, 
There is no Christian on earth to wish me happy here. 


There lives no one hath had to bear so much of grief and shame 
For your sweet sake as I have, since in this world I came; 

And therefore’on my bended knees, in God’s dear name I sue, 
Have pity on your own poor clerk, that loveth only you. 


Of all the fétes and fairs and merry-makings of Brittany, 
none compare in importance with the Pardons, or festivals 
of patron saints. For several days the people give them- 
selves up to dissipation. Prayers are followed by dancing. 
The dancing at one time took place in the churches, but 
this was prohibited. Wrestling matches, racing, and many 
competitive games occupy public attention. The gentler 
sex look on and adjudge the prizes. Drunkenness is 
painfully rife. Wandering minstrels sing their lays of all 
kinds. There is singing in the church and in connection 
with the religious rites. At night the young clerks sing 
their impassioned ditties. All day long the blind beggars 
stand in the churchyard, reciting and singing their inter- 
minable songs. I give one which is frequently sung in 
Brittany to this day. It is variously attributed to writers 
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of the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries, but it is 
evidently one version of the gloomy horrors which beset 
many worthy people's minds throughout the middle ages. 


HELL. 


Christians, let us go down into hell, to see the dreadful torments which the 
damned souls endure, whom God’s justice keeps enchained in the midst of 
flames, for having abused his favours in this world. 

Hell is a profound abyss full of darkness, where the least light doth never 
shine ; its doors have been shut and barred by God, and he will never open 
them ; the key is lost. 

An oven at white heat is but smoke compared with the fire of hell, of the 
fire which devours the damned souls ; better were it to burn in such an oven 
till the end of the world, than to be tormented in hell for a single hour. 

They shriek deafeningly like mad dogs ; they know not where to fly ; flames 
everywhere ! flames over their heads, flames under their feet, flames on all 
sides devouring them for ever. 

The son throws himself upon his father, the daughter upon her mother, 
and they drag them by the hair in the midst of the flames with a thousand 
maledictions : 

“Cursed be thou, lost woman, who gave us to the world! Cursed be 
thou, heartless man, who art the cause of our damnation!” 

Satan shall prepare meat for them, dung of the monsters of hell, heaped 
in the gutters of fire, shall he serve them ; and for drink they shall have their 
tears, mixed with unutterable filth and the blood of toads. 

And their skin shall be flayed and their flesh torn by the teeth of serpents 
and of demons; and their flesh and their bones shall be thrown in the fire, to 
feed the immense furnace of hell. 

When they have been left awhile in the flames, they shall be plunged by 
Satan into a lake of ice ; and from the lake of ice again into the flames ; and 
from the flames into water, like iron bars in a forge. 

Then shall they begin to weep,—to cry bitterly: “Have pity, my God, 
have pity on us!” 

But they shall weep in vain, for so long as God shall exist they shall 
endure their ills and their torments. 

The fire which shall burn them in hell shall be so keen that the marrow 
will boil in their bones ; the more they implore grace, the more shall they be 
tormented ; in vain shall they cry ; they shall burn eternally. 

It is God’s anger which cherishes that fire ; he could never extinguish it, 
even if he would ; it shall never give forth smoke and shall never be consumed ; 
it shall burn them eternally, yet never destroy them. 


With this cheerful specimen of Breton festival poetry 
I will conclude. It well illustrates some of the leading 
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characteristics of this sombre and moody people. The 
great Florentine himself was not more austere and horrible 
in his Inferno. But I would not like my last word to be 
of their gloom. Let it rather be of their kindness to the 
poor, of their deep religious fervour, of their loyalty, of 
their bravery, of their rich imagination, and of the 
wonderful store of song and melody in which they have 
embalmed their romantic history. 








ROMAN BEGGARS. 
BY C. E, TYRER. 


- is generally said and supposed that the present Italian 

Government is doing its very best to put down the 
noble profession of begging. Its exertions may indeed be 
herculean, but they do not appear—so far as one is able to 
judge—to have led to any remarkable results. If in 
Rome, under the sway of the Popes, begging was a very 
much greater nuisance than it is there to-day, the capital 
of Roman Catholic Christendom must have presented a 
truly wonderful field for the exercise of the Christian 
virtue of patience. 

We all know the sturdy English beggar, tramping from 
house to house and from town to town. He may, in some 
sense, be said to be a hard working man, if only from the 
amount of exercise he takes in his business. This violent 
exertion would not be at all to the taste of the Roman 
beggar. I should think he would rather die than submit 
to it. His style of business is quite different. His style 
is to choose some public spot—in the sun, if the weather 
is cool; in the shade, if it is warm—plant himself there, 
and, so to say, set up shop. He may lounge about a little 
by way of a slight constitutional, but never very far; that 
is his post, his place of business, at any rate for the occa- 
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sion. He chiefly musters round the doors of churches, 
before the most frequented of which a small array of 
beggars of both sexes is usually to be found—one 
or more of them ever on the alert to assist the enter- 
ing worshipper or visitor by lifting the dirty flap of 
the great leather curtain. Inside there are more, 
chiefly women, who combine their devotions with an 
eye to business in a way which strikes the stranger 
as rather remarkable. Whether the pious satisfaction 
they receive over their beads, or from the Domenichino or 
Maratta above the side altar, is in any degree interfered 
with by these sidelong glances and extended hands, it is of 
course impossible to say; but it seems a curious illustration 
of the principle, so eloquently expounded by a late eminent 
Nonconformist divine, of making the best of -both worlds. 
However, I do not suppose these are full professionals. 
With the latter business is business, and these poor women 
are only seeking an occasional soldo from people who they 
presume can well spare it. I entered one day the little 
church of S. Francesca Romana, so oddly planted among 
the ruins of the Forum. It happened to be the festival of 
the patron saint, and the beggars had arrived in their 
multitudes. I heard an English lady remark to her friend 
that “one would not have supposed so many beggars 
could be collected on one spot”; and indeed the spectacle, 
even in a land of beggars, was distinctly remarkable. 
They formed a long double line before the main entrance, 
a sort of human avenue, along which it was necessary to 
pass in order to enter. Beggars of every description of 


loathsomeness, showing their horrid sores, and murmuring 


prayers or muttering curses—it was impossible to say 
which (perhaps the two alternated)—at every one who had 
the courage to pass them. It did require some courage, 
but: I successfully achieved it. 
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In the Roman neighbourhood the beggars everywhere 


-abound, at least at all spots which promise them any har- 


vest. Together with the wandering minstrel and the 
vendor of wax matches, newspapers, cheap trinkets and 
most other things, they enter all the trattorie, even those 


where there is a printed notice on the door distinctly for- . 


bidding their entrance; for in Italy there is no barrier of 
privacy when you are eating at a restaurant, which pre- 
vents your being importuned to buy from or give to any 
number of people who may choose to present themselves. 
When one is making a comfortable meal, and a poor 
woman—certainly poor and apparently very wretched— 
presents herself with an appealing look, it seems 
hard-hearted to refuse her a soldo; but in such cases the 
Italians, I observe, usually give a great hunch of bread 
instead of money. 

Here in the Alban Mountains, one is continually waylaid 
by beggars—indeed, almost the whole population seems 
disposed to beg. Mamma, if she observes you watching 
the child who is playing by her side, will very likely tell 
the bambino quite audibly (these people always appear 
to assume one’s complete ignorance of their beautiful 
language) to go and ask the Signore for a bajocco. If 1 
set a chair in front of a caffe or wine-shop in the piazza 
of Ariccia—most picturesque of little Latin towns—to 
observe the varied humours of the scene, the chances are 
ten to one that in less than five minutes I shall be 
approached by some petitioner, and then rapidly by 
others. There is one particularly jolly-looking and 
particularly repulsive old beggar, who sits down on the 
side-walk beside me, holds out a hand, and looks up at 
me with what might be called a pious grin. He is dressed 
in the most extraordinary collection of tatters I ever 
beheld, with a coat which from its appearance might date 
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from a prehistoric epoch, and was apparently at one time 
blue. Of course I give him nothing; if I did, I should 
be pestered so terribly that I should have to beat a hasty 
retreat: and, besides, for all his rags, he hardly appears 
to me what is called ‘‘a deserving object of charity.” 
He is interesting, because he looks such a thorough- 


‘ paced old impostor, who might have a curious story to 


tell, if he chose to tell it. If he has. children, which is 
probable, they will all doubtless have been enlisted in the 
noble profession at a very tender age, and will now be 
exercising it with what skill and success they may. 

Perhaps, however, the very worst place for beggars in 
this district is the little dusky, high-planted town of 
Rocca di Papa, which clings so finely to the steep shoulder 
of Monte Cavo, the highest point in the Alban Mountains 
sloping down to the crater-cup of the beautiful Alban 
Lake. Here every one begs. Children shout at the 
stranger with an impudent persistence for a soldo or a 
mancia; girls as they pass you beg with the utmost 
shamelessness ; women at their doors say, “ Datemi 
qualche cosa” ;—I almost expected the priest would beg, 
from whom I ventured to enquire the time of day. In 
the course of half an hour, if I had only given one soldo 
to each petitioner, I might easily have distributed in this 
beggars’ nest a very handsome number of lire indeed. 

To take life as easily as possible has ever, I should 
suppose, been the unexpressed philosophical creed of the 
Italian—a creed which his climate has doubtless done a 
good deal to enforce. Go to the Pincian on any fine 
afternoon when the band is playing, and you will be 
surprised at the number of people of all conditions of life 
who seem to have leisure to come and enjoy themselves 
there. The great number of well-dressed young men, 
evidently natives, is particularly noticeable. Whence do 
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they come and whither do they go? Are they gentlemen 
at large? Or are Roman business hours so singularly 
elastic as to enable them to turn up, dressed in their best, 
at four o'clock in the afternoon, to amuse themselves in 
the peaceful Italian way? One may, at any rate, suspect 
that a considerable portion of their slender incomes (for it 
is hardly unfair to assume that the incomes of most of 
them are slender) goes to the adornment of their persons ; 
for your Italian, if he can possibly find the money, makes 
a point of being well dressed. As for the Italian of the 
humbler sort, to lounge before caffés, and spend his time 
over greasy packs of cards in the dusky recesses of wine 
shops, seems to be about his average conception of 
wellbeing. 

It is hardly likely that an Italian Charles Lamb—if one 
could conceive such a person as arising—will ever have 
occasion to write a “ Lament over the Decay of Beggars in 
the Metropolis.” There will always be enough, I should 
imagine, to satisfy even the acutest susceptibility on their 
behalf. Their total disappearance would certainly involve 
some loss of picturesqueness and local colour, full of 
unsavouriness though it be: but that, it seems to me, is 
about the remotest of all possible contingencies. They 
are bred, I think, in the Roman air, like the dirt; to 
which, indeed, they have no very distant kinship. A 
Rome purified and expurgated of its dirt and beggars 
would certainly be, in some respects, a more agreeable 
place; but it would not be the city we know and love: it 
would be another Rome. 
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BY THOS. DERBY. 


Go patter to lubbers and swabs, d’ye see, 
*Bout danger and fear, and the like ; 

A tight water boat and good sea room give me, 
And ’taint to a little I’ll strike, 


Though the tempest top-gallant masts smack smooth should smite, 
And shiver each timber of wood, 


Clear the wreck, stow the yards, and bowse everything tight, 
And under reefed topsail we'll scud. 
Avast ! nor don’t think me a milksop so soft, 
To be taken for trifles aback ; 
For they say there’s a Providence sits up aloft, 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack. 
OOR JACK! the tar for all weathers: the British 
sailor who laughs at danger, and, when others talk of 
fear, quietly turns his quid. A splendid fellow, of whom 
we have a just right to be proud, for he is unique— 
matchless for endurance, manliness, bravery. 

Let the student of History reflect for a moment, and 
what a bristling record of gallantry flashes into his 
memory: High Admiral, able seaman, powder monkey— 
throughout the service what a standard of courage! 

It is well that we should remind ourselves from time to 
time how nobly they have wrought for us through long 
ages in the making of England, g, task which, without 
their aid, would never have been accomplished: moreover, 
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if we are to keep inviolate the England we know to-day, 
the British Navy will require a full measure of those 
sterling qualities which animated the jolly tars of long 
ago. 

Did we need assuring in this matter, the heroism 
constantly displayed, even in these piping times of peace, 
when no— 

Thundering drums are heard rattle, 
when there is no excitement of battle to keep the blood 
hot, should be sufficient to convince us that, when their 
country requires their services, the tars of good old 
England will give a satisfactory account of themselves, 
and prove that they are still made of the same stuff of 
which, in our fighting days, heroes were made. 

Why, only the other day an English sailor sat quietly 
in a boat on some foreign station, watching two or three 
messmates enjoying a bathe, and presently he saw a huge 
shark approaching one of the swimmers. Without a 
moment's hesitation he leaped from the boat right on to 
the back of the shark, and before it could recover from the 
surprise all the men were out of danger. But why retail 
special acts of this kind when to the ordinary landsman 
the everyday life of the sailor, with its privations, its 
storms and tempests, seems a continuous heroism. Even 
to-day, when modern comforts and the principles of 
Christian philanthropy are supposed to have reached 
every class of the community, the lot of the sailor is by 
no means one of luxury, unless it be in comparison with 
the life led by his brother in the past, who was daily 
admonished with a rope-end, a marlin-spike, or the 
cat-o’-nine tails, and whose only comfort was grog; whom 
it was considered quite in order to send to sea in water- 
logged ships, without load-line, or in wretched, old, 
rat-infested, worm-eaten hulks, whose rotten timbers 
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yielded to the first shock of the storm-tossed waves, and 
cast their crews into a watery grave. But though the 
ships were ill-found, the manners and the fare rough, 
the times were stirring. Glory was to be gained then; 
it was a daily quest :—‘“ Westminster Abbey or victory,” 
said the hero of Trafalgar, and there were many of his 
temper. 

What mattered it though your head were broken by 
the press-gang to-night, there was the prospect of your 
brow being crowned with bays to-morrow, for promotion 
by merit was not unknown in those days—vide, amongst 
other and more veracious chroniclers, Thackeray, who 
assures us that “Little Billee,” simply for outwitting 
that brace of nautical scoundrels— 


Guzzling Jack and gorging Jimmee 
was gazetted right away on the spot— 
Captain of a “Seventy-three.” 


Not glory and promotion alone were to be gained: 
a successful action might yield prize-money for distribu- 
tion among the victorious crew, worth a prince’s ransom—a 
possible result not to be lightly esteemed, for, over and 
above the duty to Queen and country, provision must be 
made for “ Poll and the little ones,” the sailor’s thoughts 
of whom often send him to sea with a heavy heart; a fact 
touchingly expressed in Dibdin’s song “Tom Tough ”:— 


But the worst on’t was that time when the little ones were sickly, 
And if they’d live or die the doctor did not know ; 
The word was gov’d to weigh, so sudden and so quickly, 
I thought my heart would break as I sung—Yo heave ho ! 
For Poll’s so like her mother, 
And as for Jack her brother, 
The boy, when he grows up, will nobly face the foe ; 
But in Providence I trust, 
For you see, what must be must ; 


So my sighs I gave the winds, and sung out—Yo heave ho! 
a 
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One can well imagine that many a tar in these times 
wearies of the dull round of duties, with never an enemy 
in sight— 

But winter and rough weather, 

and sighs for the good old days of Raleigh, of Drake, of 
Howe, and of Nelson: when there were new worlds to 
discover and Spaniards or Frenchmen to scorn and to 
fight—and with what heartiness they did both we all 
know. The scorn they felt for and the drubbing they gave 
their enemies were equally complete. “The game of 
bowls must be played out though twenty Armadas were in 
sight: there was plenty of time to win the game and beat 
the Spaniards too,” said lusty old Drake 

As time rolls on this contemptuous opinion of the wily 
Spaniard is transferred to the perfidious Frenchman. 
Says Nelson, when our Minister at Naples proposed to 
send a confidential Frenchman to him with information :— 
‘1 should be very happy to receive authentic intelligence 
of the destination of the French Squadron, their route 
and time of sailing. Anything short of this is useless, 
and I assure your Excellency, that I would not upon any 
consideration have a Frenchman in the Fleet, except as a 
prisoner. I put no confidence inthem. You think yours 
good, the Queen thinks the same; I believe they are all 
alike. Whatever information you can get me I shall be 
very thankful for, but not a Frenchman comes here. 
Forgive me—but my mother hated the French.” Again:— 
“'To obey orders is all perfection. To serve my King and 
to destroy the French I consider the great order of all, 
from which little ones spring. And if one of these militate 
against it (for who can tell exactly at a distance), I go 
back and obey the great order and object—to down, down 
with the d French villains, my blood boils at the 





name of Frenchman.” To one of his midshipmen he said:— 
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“There are three things, young gentleman, which you are 
constantly to bear in mind: Firstly, you must always 
implicitly obey orders, without attempting to form any 
opinion of your own respecting their propriety ; secondly, 
you must consider every man your enemy who speaks ill 
of your King; and thirdly, you must hate a Frenchman 
as you do the devil.” And on another occasion he let off 
the following splendid bit of patriotic bombast :—‘I 
always was of opinion, have ever acted up to it, and never 
had any reason to repent it, that one Englishman was 
equal to three Frenchmen.” 

This contemptuous estimate of the French is crys- 
tallised for us in many ballads, but nowhere better than in 
Prince Hoare’s song—set to music by Shield— 


THE ARETHUSA. 


Come all ye jolly sailors bold, 
Whose hearts are cast in honour’s mould, 
While English glory I unfold, 
Hurrah for the Arethusa ! 
She is a frigate tight and brave, 
As ever stemmed the dashing wave ; 
Her men are staunch to their fav’rite launch, 
And when the foe shall meet our fire, 
Sooner than strike we’ll all expire 
On board of the Arethusa, 


Twas with the spring fleet she went out, 
The English channel to cruise about, 
When four French sail, in show so stout, 
Bore down on the Arethusa. 
The fam’d “‘ Belle Poule” straight ahead did lie, 
The Arethusa seemed to fly ; e 
Not a sheet, or a tack, or a brace did she slack, 
Tho’ the Frenchman laughed and thought it stuff ; 
But they knew not the handful of men so tough, 
On board of the Arethusa. 


On deck five hundred men did dance, 
The stoutest they could find in France ; 
We with two hundred did advance, 

On board of the Arethusa. 
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The captain hailed the Frenchman, “ Ho !” 
The Frenchman then cried out, “ Hallo!” 

“ Bear down, d’ye see, to our Admiral’s lee,” 
“No, no,” says the Frenchman, “that can’t be.” 
“Then I must lug you along with me,” 

Says the Saucy Arethusa. 


The fight was off the Frenchman’s land, 
We drove them back upon their strand, 
For we fought till not a stick would stand, 

Of the gallant Arethusa. 

And now we've driv’n the foe ashore, 
Never to fight with Britons more, 

Let each fill a glass to his fav’rite lass ; 
A health to the captain and officers true, 
And all that belong to the jovial crew, 

On board of the Arethusa. 


In dealing with this subject some consideration of 
Nelson’s sayings and doings was inevitable; it was no 
more possible to avoid him than to keep King Charles's 
head out of Mr. Dick’s petition. At every turn his 
personality, his glorious deeds, his splendid valour, his 
patriotism, and his devotion to duty loom upon one full 
and large. That this should be so is not more than 
simple justice demands, for who can tell what, during 
the last hundred years, might have been the course of 
European history—especially in its bearing upon England’s 
position among the nations—had Nelson failed to win his 
ever-glorious victories at the Nile, at Copenhagen, and at 
Trafalgar ? There can be little doubt that to him we owe, 
in large measure, our commanding position among the 
nations, and—what is worthy of note in connection with 
our subject—to the wave of enthusiasm which his brilliant 
style and his wonderful achievements sent through the 
hearts of his countrymen we may trace a considerable 
number of the best of our Ballads of the Fleet. 

A delightful ballad by Ashley was possibly suggested by 
an occurrence at the Battle of Copenhagen, which is thus 
described by Southey :—“ It had been a murderous action, 
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our loss in killed and wounded was nine hundred and 
fifty-three. Part of this slaughter might have been 
spared. The commanding officer of the troops on board 
one of our ships asked where his men should be stationed. 
He was told that they could be of no use: they were not 
near enough for musketry, and were not wanted at the 
guns. They had, therefore, better go below. This, he 
said, was impossible! It would be a disgrace that could 
never be wiped away. They were, therefore, drawn up 
upon the gangway to satisfy the cruel point of honour, and 
there, without the possibility of annoying the enemy, they 
were mowed down.” A cruel point of honour, indeed ! 


So far the incident: and now we give the ballad, which 
is called— 
POOR JOE THE MARINE. 
I. 
Poor Joe, the marine, was at Portsmouth well known, 
No lad in the corps dressed so smart ; 
The lasses ne’er looked at the lad with a frown, 
His manliness won every heart ; 
Sweet Polly, at Portsmouth, he took for his bride, 
And surely there never was seen, 
A couple so gay march to church side by side, 
As Polly and Joe the Marine. 


Il. 

The bright torch of Hymen was scarce in a blaze, 
When thundering drums they heard rattle ; 

And Joe in an instant was forced to the seas 
To give a bold enemy battle. 

The action was dreadful, each ship a mere wreck, 
Such slaughter few sailors have seen ; 

Two hundred brave fellows lay strewed on the deck, 
And among them Poor Joe the Marine. 


II. 

But victory—faithful to brave British tars, 
At length put an end to the fight ; 

Then homeward they steer’d, full of glory and scars, 
And soon had fam’d Portsmouth in sight. 

The ramparts were crowded, the heroes to greet, 
And foremost sweet Polly was seen ; 

But the very first sailor she chanced for to meet 
Told the fate of Poor Joe the Marine. 
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A truly charming little ballad, both as to words and 
music. With a rightness in sentiment, incident, local colour, 
and—notwithstanding “the bright torch of Hymen”— 
expression, which, combined, make it a perfect gem ; for, 
the ‘ Ballads of the Fleet,” be it remembered, are 
not to be judged by a purely literary standard. So 
considered they might be found wanting in those graces 
of style, metre, rhyme, and rhythm, which go to the 
making of literature ; but, nevertheless, they are admirably 
suited to the purpose they were intended to serve, and 
perhaps it would not be very wide of the mark to say that 
if these breezy compositions were more satisfactory as 
literature they might be less so as “ Ballads of the Fleet.” 

As to the music to which they are wedded, the question 
might be asked—How is a “ Ballad of the Fleet” to be 
distinguished from any other kind of composition? To 
which one might reply:—When a certain young artist 
sketched his first landscape with figures he annotated it 
freely thus :—“ This is a tree.” “This is a cow.” “This 
is a rosebud,” and so on—a method which proved 
very helpful to his admiring friends. Now, in the 
general, and until the principles of Wagner have reached 
their highest development, when, I suppose, it will be 
possible to associate every emotion, every sentiment, 
and every experience of life with some sufficiently 
expressive phrase of descriptive music, I am afraid we 
shall find it necessary, in order to decide whether a piece 
is to be classed as a Ballad of the Fleet, to refer to its 
accompanying letterpress. 

This opinion is expressed notwithstanding the fact that, 
even when heard without words, the music of many old 
favourites—as was, no doubt, the intention of their com- 
posers—conveys to the mind quite graphic impressions of 
a breezy life on the ocean wave. The following, amongst 
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others, appear to us to have this quality of musical sug- 
gestiveness :—‘ We be three poor mariners” (1609), 
“Admiral Benbow” (Old Air), “The Heaving of the Lead” 
(Shield), “The Old Commodore” (Reeve), ‘The Storm ” 
(Stevens), “The Arethusa” (Shield), “Tom Tough” 
(Dibdin), “ O firm as oak ” (Bishop). 

Primarily, no doubt, the writers of these ballads had 
for their purpose to set forth—not necessarily in the 
highest literary form, but in style and phrase suited to the 
understanding and experience of those for whom, in the 
main, they were written—the sailor’s life; and this they 
accomplish most admirably and completely. 

Here is a characteristic example by Reeve, absolutely 
above improvement as a sea song and as a sketch of the 
old sea dog, whose spirit rises superior to the petty 
disasters of life, and is determined to fight on :— 

THE OLD COMMODORE. 
) & 
Od’s blood ! what a time for a seaman to skulk, 
Under gingerbread hatches ashore ; 
What ad bad job that this batter’d old hulk 
Can’t be rigged out for sea once more : 
For the puppies as they pass, 
Cocking up a squinting glass, 
Thus run down the old Commodore : 
“That’s the old Commodore, 
The rum old Commodore, 
The gouty old Commodore! He! He! He! 
Why, the bullets and the gout 


Have so knocked his hull about, 
That he'll never more be fit for sea!” 


That verse is as good as—nay, infinitely better than— 
a photograph, and what follows is equally lifelike. We 
venture to give the last verse. 
III. 
What! No more afloat! Blood and fury ! They lie! 
I’m a seaman, and only threescore ! 
And if, as they tell me, I’m likely to die, 
Odzooks ! let me not die ashore. 
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As to death, ’tis alla joke— 
Sailors live in fire and smoke ; 

So, at least, says the old Commodore : 
The rum old Commodore— 
The tough old Commodore— 

The fighting old Commodore, says he :— 
Whom the bullets nor the gout, 
Nor the foreigners to boot, 

Shall kill, till they grapple him at sea! 

It is not the purpose here to catalogue the Ballads of 
the Fleet ; so, selecting from vast stores, the common 
heritage of Englishmen, we merely give, as excellent 
examples, in addition to those already mentioned, the 
following: Percy’s “Wapping Old Stairs,” Boyce’s “Hearts 
of Oak,” Davy’s “Bay of Biscay,” Dibdin’s “Tom Bowling,” 
“Blow high, blow low,” “The lass that loves a sailor,” 
and Braham’s “The Anchor’s Weighed.” 

As has already been said, the prime purpose of these 
pieces is that they shall be songs for sailors, for whose 
encouragement and solace, in following a calling which, 
even under the best conditions, must be an arduous one, 
songs of this character have been composed during several 
centuries. Thus the song, “ When the stormy winds do 
blow,” was first issued in black letter, under the astounding 
title of “Saylers for my money: a new ditty composed in 
the praise of saylers and sea affaires; briefly showing the 
nature of so worthy a calling and effects of their industry ; 
to the tune of the ‘ Joviall Cobbler.’” Another copy of 
the same song was printed under the following heading :— 
“ Neptune’s raging fury, or the gallant seaman’s sufferings : 
Being a relation of their perils and dangers, and of the 
extraordinary hazards they undergo in their noble adven- 
tures; together with their undaunted valour and rare 
constancy in all their extremities; and the manner of their 
rejoycing on shore at their return home. Tune of ‘ When 
the stormy winds do blow.’” A third was sent forth, still 
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the same song, as—‘ England’s valour and Holland’s 
terrour, being an encouragement for Seamen and souldiers 
to serve his majesty in his wars against the Dutch.” 
Coming nearer to our own times, we know that many of 
our most popular sea songs were written with the same 
purpose. Amongst them Garrick’s famous verses— 


Come, cheer up, my lads, 
"Tis to glory we steer, 


must have had a most inspiriting effect upon the Jack Tars 
of his time ; even to-day it ranks with the best as a rousing 
patriotic song. 

Boswell has an interesting note on this piece, which he 
found capable of moving an audience of foreigners to 
enthusiasm. Being in Corsica, he was requested to sing 
an English song, and he gave them “Hearts of Oak.” 
“Never did I see men so delighted with a song as the 
Corsicans were with ‘Hearts of Oak.’ It was quite a 
joyous riot. I fancied myself to be a recruiting sea-officer. 
I fancied all my chorus of Corsicans aboard the British 
Fleet.” 

Speaking of Charles Dibdin, Grove says that “his songs 
contributed very largely to cheer and inspire the hearts of 
our seamen during the war;” and we know that their 
composer had that object in view when he wrote and 
composed many of them. Further, we know that he was 
“expressly desired by Mr. Pitt’s Ministry to write, sing, 
publish, and give away what were called war songs.’ 
In carrying out this work he lost a considerable sum of 
money, which the temporary pension of £200 per annum 
granted to him for his literary and musical efforts did not 
recoup; for, on a change of Ministry taking place, the 
pension was withdrawn—to be restored only shortly before 
his death. 
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“Dibdin boasted truly,” says a writer in the “Dictionary 
of National Biography,” “‘ my songs have been the solace of 
sailors in long voyages, in storms, in battle: and they have 
been quoted in mutiny to the restoration of order and 
discipline.” And further ias been said, we believe 
with truth, that his songs brought more men into the 
navy in war time than all the press-gangs could. 

Though Dibdin was said to be but little acquainted 
with the higher principles of music, his is by far the most 
important contribution to our Ballads of the Fleet, and, 
whatever his shortcomings, he had, unquestionably, a rare 
gift of melody; and though many of his verses are mere 
doggerel, he had the trick of putting things nautically, 
thus :— 

When we entered the gut of Gibraltar, 
I verily thought she’d have sunk ; 
For the wind so began for to alter, 
She yaw’d just as thof she was drunk. 


The squall tore the mainsail to shivers— 
“Helm a weather,” the hoarse boatswain cries, 


“ Brace the foresail athwart, see she quivers, 
As through the rough tempest she flies.” 
But sailors were born for all weathers, 
Great guns let it blow high, blow low, 
Our duty keeps us to our tethers, 


And where the gale drives we must go. 

Although, as we have said, many of these ballads were 
written as encouragements to the adoption of a sea-faring 
life, there is no attempt to gloss over the dangers in- 
separable from the operations of those who— 


Go down to the sea in ships, 
That 1o business in great waters. 


We have the whole of it set forth in unmistakable 
colours—the joys and the sorrows: fair weather and foul: 
success and failure: empty water-butts and unlimited 
grog: the dance of death at the yard-arm and the 
hilarious hornpipe ashore: promotion and wooden legs: 
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wedding bells and widowed brides: Fortune’s smiles and 
fatal wounds: safe return and Poll in port: shipwreck and 
death in mid-ocean :— 


For the white squall rides on the surging wave, 
And the bark is gulfed in an ocean grave ; 


Yea, verily, ‘tis all there, and, as Mopsa says :— 
We are sure they are true. 


None can deny the bravery nor the grog, the wooden legs 
nor the bereaved wives, for— 


The sea is England’s glory, 


and amongst the dearest and most cherished memories of, 
alas, too many homes in this favoured isle are recollections 
of some departed family hero, whose sterling worth is 
“remembered with advantages” when the touching 
strains of that prince of ballads, “Tom Bowling,” are 
heard :— 


Tom never from his word departed, 
His virtues were so rare ; 

His friends were many and true-hearted, 
His Poll was kind and fair : 

And then he’d sing so blithe and jolly— 
Ah! many’s the time and oft, 

But mirth is turned to melancholy, 
For Tom is gone aloft. 


So the Ballads of the Fleet are not like to be forgotten, 
for they are inseparably bound up at once with our family 


life and with the most glorious periods in our national 
history. 











A SCINTILLA. 
BY JOHN WALKER. 


what serene, unclouded skies 
* Can match the azure of those eyes 

That bring heaven near to me? 

The very mirror longs to keep 

Their beauty in its silver deep 
In perpetuity ! 

White rose with morning in thy heart, 

"Tis ever sunshine where thou art— 
Thy smile auroral flame! 

Full many a lovely lyric word 

In dreamland poets may have heard— 
None sweeter than thy name! 
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SILVER AND GOLD. 
BY B. A. REDFERN. 


ILVERY Marguerites, Maries of gold, 
Lighting the upland’s dark brown mould, 

Or gemm’d with pearls of heav’n born dew, 
Starring the meadows each morn anew. 
Lovely, well-born, and rich of dower, 
Woo'd by the winds, the sun, the shower, 
Holding to view, in each bright face, 
The glory of Phebus, or Dian’s grace ; 
Nothing ye lack of rich or rare, 
Golden Maries and Marguerites fair. 























